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Smntis are inter-related to each other and either of them might 
be reasonably expected to throw light on the other and that a 
correct knowledge of the Smntis is therefore indispensable, is most 
valuable since it opens up a new line of approach to the inter- 
pretation of the obscure texts of early inscriptions, particularly 
those beanng upon the nature and functions of the constitutional 
bodies mentioned in them, which have not been understood so far 
in their true perspective 

In the second and third lectures, Mr Subrahmanya Aiyar 
discusses at length many points of interest which awaited a clear 
elucidation in the ancient history of the Dekkan and Karnatak 
He holds that Akalavarsha Subhatunga mentioned in the spurious 
Mercara plates of the Western Ganga king Avinita is a historical 
person and an earlier Rashtrakuta king whom the Western 
Chalukya Jayasimha I is said to have defeated and that Pnthivi- 
duvaraja mentioned in the Kopparan plates as a subordinate of 
Puhkesm II is to be identified with Pnthivi Yuvaraja figunng m 
a Chezerla inscription of the time of the early Pallava king 
Mahendravarman I From the Garuda banner and the title 
Janapadadhipatt etc , the latter chief is taken to be a scion of the 
Rashtrakuta extraction It has thus been shown that the 
Rashtrakutas were first subordinate to the Chalukyas of Badami 
m the 7th century A D who in turn were subdued by the former 
under Dantidurga in the 8th century A D From a study of the 
the distinctive epithets applied to the early Chalukya kings 
in inscriptions, Mr Aiyar has deduced that the term Vallabha or 
Vallabharaja denoted the kings of that family only and that 
accordingly, the Vallabha described as fighting with the Rashtra- 
kutas was a Chalukya prince and not one member fighting against 
another of the Rashtrakuta family It is further shown that the 
Vallabhas ultimately retneved the fortunes of their family by 
defeating Kakkala m the last quarter of the loth centur}' A D 
Thus, Mr Subrahmanya Aiyar has supplied the missing Jinks 
between the earlier and the later members of the Chalukya family 
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by bringing to view their political position under the Rashtrakutas 
during the pcnod of ascendency of the latter 

Another noteworthy point deserving special mention is the 
successful attempt of the lecturer to disprove the theory of dis- 
pute about succession among almost all the Rashtrakuta kings, 
which has been accepted as an established fact by scholars so far 
Mr Aiyar has devoted a good amount of space for the discussion 
of the political situation at the commencement of each reigu 
beginning with Dantidurga, and has shown that there was perfect 
amity and good will between the several rulers of the family . not 
only of the mam branch of Malkhed but between the chiefs of the 
Gu]erat and Malkhed branches as well Mr Aiyar's remarks on 
the subject are worthy of reproduction here — " One of the acts 
that mars the fine history of the Rashtrakuta family, as we have 
it represented, is that at the commencement of the reigns of 
almost all the kings of this line, there has been a dispute about 
success'On, a feature that is seldom met with m any other annals 
of Indian Kingdoms and that is hardly possible to be found m a 
family of kings who had good schooling m Dharina before assum- 
ing the royal purple, who were surrounded by fearless and learned 
councillors with good family tradition and high character and 
who had for their guidance the SmnUs propounded by wise 
sages and the lUhasas that put the principles m practical 
examples '' 

I am indebted to Mr Subrahmanya Aiyar for the sohd 
contributions he has made in these lectures to the study of the 
history of Karnatak 
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Method of Historic Research 


Mk PANCHAliaKHI AND -MEMBERS OF THE BoARD, 

Lee me first of all thank you for the honour you have done 
me in asking me to deliver a course of lectures on some topics 
connected with Research Being one mterested like you m the 
study of the past greatness of this country, it affords me great 
pleasure to respond to your request But if j ou pitch your 
expectations high, I may tell you that you must be prepared for 
disappointment I had often thought that the cause of research 

could be better advanced bj' a body of scholars taking to the 

■ 

work than by the efforts of single individuals however qualified 
the latter may be Lien individual scholars that had been 
working m the field, I am inclined to believe, must have necess- 
arily sought the aid of others in arriving at a satisfactory solution 
of many a difficult problem that naturally crop up in the course 
of the enquiry Two or more heads are sure to bring out other 
possibilities of a case than what one alone could do It is the 
consideration and just disposal of such possibilities that really 
contribute to the ascertainment of truth The task of search 
after truth is no doubt noble, but the difficulties that stand m the 
way are many Your attempt to work in company is a sound 
one, and I trust that very soon many will follow the e tample you 
are setting I could conceive that there are several impediments 
m organising a work of this nature First and foremost is a 
proper equipment without which no tangible headway can be 
made and this neatia money Next you have to gather together 
a band of ardent men with aptitude for the task i e men with 
a real lov'efor this kind of labour, which more often yields scant 
return, with an amount of patience, which is not always 
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adequately compensated, with a zeal for studj m the midst Oj 
cares, and with an ardour tor search which is not infrequently 
tantalizing Men who will not care either for the encomium of 
the benevolent or the calumnt' of the slanderer and whose onlv 
reward is the 305' inherent in the discovery of trutn, wiU indeea 
be not many Last, but not the least, is the guidance of an 
expert who, working along with the apprentice is willing to 
take him practically through all the vaned kind of work m\ oh ed 
in research, ranging from the purely mechanical to tne highlj 
intellectual In spite of these difnculties, it appears that the 
only way of handling the vast mass of South Indian epigraphs, 
tens of thousands m number, which require the enlistment of the 
services of a number of men and for which adequate attention 
is not paid at present, is by the formation of bodies of research 
scholars and takmg up to the work senoush' The publication 
of volumes of bare texts of inscriptions, can at best be called an 
attempt. to save the impressions secured at some cost from 
becoming a prey to white ants and rats, and making their 
contents available to the studj'^ of those who know the several 
languages Very few would reaUy have been profited b^’’ the 
texts It IS a matter for regret to have bid farewell to the 
inteipretations of the inscriptions It is highly necessary not onlj 
to revnv'e the old pubhcation of Soutn Indian Inscriptions with 
translations accompanied by fuU notes and discussions, but also 
open the pages of it to receive the contributions from competent 
scholars and to run it on the same lines as the Epigraphia, the 
latter publishes m two years somethmg like 35 to 40 articles 
In the absence of a government organ devoted exclusively to the 
scientific mterpretations of South Indian mscnptions, it is only 
pnvate body or bodies that must do it and the ways and means 01 
accomplishing it must be thought out 

The subject of ‘ Method of Histone Research ' is not one m 
which novelty of treatment might be expected It is not mj 
object to point out defects m the system 01 scientific enquirv that 
IS obtaining m the field of research I beheve that the subject 
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IS one that cannot be too frequently talked about Like the 
conning of prayers and the repeating of the sacred injunctions 
of a teacher to his disciple which act as corrective to the ernng 
humanity, this may serve the useful purpose of remmding one’s 
limitations and latitudes Sometimes the results obtained in the 
application of certain dictum or rule might suggest a wholesome 
change which needs be taken note of Though the subject is 
a general one with a wide ground before it, I have thought it fit 
to confine myself to such aspects of it as are in apphcation by 
research scholars m the field of Ancient Indian History The 
prmciples that are put forth m this short sketch are those which 
have been found employed by competent men who have devoted 
their labours to the cause of research in this line for long years 
Some of them may have been anticipated by others more 
competent to pass opinions in the matter, but it will be conceded 
readily that we are not barred from passmg through the same 
ground again Some years ago, in the convocation addresses 
of our universities graduates leaving colleges were repeatedly told 
that a wide field was open to them m the research work of the 
country and they were exhorted to take it up seriously That 
these remarks had not fallen on deaf ears is clearly proved by the 
fact that we have now quite a good number of them devoting 
their leisure hours to the pursuit of this work There are many 
who evince a strong desire to work m the field, but have not the 
necessary facilities to carry it out This is specially the case 
with all those that are in the mofusal ( The efforts of some show 
that they do it with httle or no method, there being no experts to 
guide them or set rules to observe ) 

It has often been said that India has no written history and 
that the materials for constructing it are scanty The truth 
of this statement used to be generallj' admitted without any 
reservation But so far as it relates to South India, it may be 
said that the remark is not entirely true The history of the 
Dekhan is written not in one place, but in hundreds of places, not 
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in one scnpt but in several , not in the flimsy perishable pages of 
paper or parchment but on hard and comparatively more permanent 
materials such as stone, metals and the like, with such details 
as could not be traced m the history of any other nation 
The monuments of past ages of South India are not either feu 
like those of other countries or for the matter of that, of other 
parts of our own land The relics of greatness of our kings and 
people are scattered over places far and wide, and the tnumphs 
achieved by them in the se\eral departments of life have left 
unmistakable marks throughout the land For one who has 
acquired an insight into the nature of these remains, the moment 
he steps into an ancient shrine he sees in the very hand of 
the successive generations of people, certain authentic and 
trustworthy documents They reveal the power of the Indian 
kings, the state of civilisation reached by the people, 
their occupation, the various institutions of government, the 
safety of person and property the ta\es raised, the benefits which 
the people obtained from the rulers, the minute sj stem of land 
measurement, the net work of their irngation system, the 
management of their religious endowments and the like But 
these interesting accounts remain a sealed book to most people 
To help us in the correct understanding of these records, we have 
the literature of the people, which supplies i aJuable information 
on several important topics connected with history, the writings 
of foreign travellers, both oriental and occidental, the chronicles 
of the Singhalese people, the numerous coins which the tillmg 
instruments of the farmer unearths from oblivion and finally the 
traditional accounts current in the country, which throw a flood 
of light on the past history of the Dekhan These auxiliar} 
departments open up fresh fields of enquiry Such being the 
case, the general complaint regardmg the paucity of materials 
required for building up the history of the past, though true to a 
certain extent on account of their being not made available to us, 
IS not valid There is no room to think that the ground is as 
barren as it is represented to be The country is rich m 



architectural monuments dating back to very early times, with 
sculptures of great beauty and skilful workmanship, in coins 
belonging to vanous djmasties of kings, in an inexhaustible mme 
of lithic records which tell the tales of olden times and in an 
mterestmg collection of literary works of great merit Traditions 
and legends abound and await careful exammation Such and so 
\ aried are the materials before the student of Histone Research 

Even a few years ago, it was beheved that in spite of its 
high Dravidian culture, isolated as South India was from the 
North by natural bamers which prevented a free communication 
with it, and from the absence of native chronicles to record the 
historical events of past times, its history pnor to A D looo 
had almost penshed and that no connected account of the 
national transactions of South India in early times could be 
written Events relating to the kingdoms of the Dekhan for 
seieral centunes pnor to the nth have now been unfolded 
thanks to the exertions of a handful of scholars, and more is being 
done every day This leaves httle room for such despair now 

Apart from the general interest that the research work affords, 
there is a special attraction m the investigation about the past of 
South India As we turn the leaves of any early work on the 
subject of history, we find that in the past ages prommence is 
mostly given to the doings of kings The hfe and growth of the 
nation as well as its social progress are entirely kept in the back- 
ground This is justifiable to some extent as the kings were every- 
thing m ancient times and the people played an insignificant part 
in the government of the country It is only in later times that 
the nation has organised itself and developed to such an enormous 
magmtude that it is impossible now to wnte the modern histoiy 
of any western country without adequately dealmg with the 
growth of the nation and the progress of the society On the 
other hand, the student of Indian History finds to his surprise 
that in Ancient India, the king had almost little to do with the 
internal admmistration of the country, which was left entirely 
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mistakes Suggestions of errors were consigned to the margins 
How we wish we have the confidence to declare — 

Yadnsam pustakam dnshtam tadn^am likhitam maj^a ' 

Yadi suddham aiuddham va mama dosho na vidyate " 

To put it briefly, that transcript which does not reproduce the 
text with all its faults and mistakes, is not of much value 

As it IS the translation that is more often referred to for infor- 
mation, it IS mdispensible that it must be accurate, literal and 
intelligible Where debatable words or passages occur, the render- 
ing must be followed by notes justifying it Doubtful words and 
passages, whose meanings are un-mtelligible, needs to be noted 
down and reserved for the determination of their import by com- 
parison with similar ones occurring in others Inscnptions teem 
such words In the determination of the sense of technical terms 
with etymology by itself has been found to bean unsafe guide I 
shall say something about this later on Abstracts of contents 
are more often — though not alwavs — an evcuse for inabilitv to 
understand the correct conception of the original, m all its 
intncasies and details and au assured rendenng of a clearly un- 
intelligible word or passage is liable to do more harm than good 
In corrupt texts it is better to point out the real difficulties than 
slur them over by confident renderings 

Of the seieral aspects which an inscription presents forstnd% 
palaeogriphv t c the form of writing is one Since most of the 
bouth Indian records are nbt dated in any oarticiilar cr i, acardnl 
s>tiid\ of the palaeography becomes a necessity Such a study 
cn iblc:> Ua to ti\ tne approximate period when a record should 
ha\ c been uici-^^d on stone or eonoer It mat not be out of pi ict 
here to note that there ire tlUferences in the writings of two 
rieord-^ ui the same d ite ceen u they eome from the s ini- [dice 
u-u tile in iten ils on \v iiieh they ire mciscd are diliereiit Ilu 
\lu:ert'ice in the mit- rial accounts for tlie sbght \ariatiun in ttie 
rit nj of eupuer plate and t sto it nistrinlion oi the - line time 



A^ain dilTcreiiccs in cnaracters are observ'-abic betneon two epigra- 
phs incised on tlie same material, it they come irom different 
places 1 his la because the engravers arc different But it must 
be said that tne dificrcnccs m the writing in all these cases are not 
such as to mislead one, if he is careful That variations exist is 
enough to show that we should bestow serious thought on palaeo- 
graph} Though palaeography forms a guide to a student in 
handling documents, too free a use is sometimes made of it It is 
therefore necessary to sound a note of caution against such a 
usage Let me make the point clear When a number of records 
of sure dates had not been obtained, studied and published in any 
script. It would be absurd to adduce palaeography as a ground 
for assigning c\en the approximate period of a record In the 
case of a few mscriptions, which furnish astronomical details, it 
becomes easy to ascertain the exact date, the approximate time 
being known from palaeographical grounds A handful of inscrip- 
tions with ^aka dates or dated m other known eras are also found 
and these help us to fix the time of other allied documents 

Palaeography being only a general indicator of time, its 
pro\ ince of usefulness IS limited It cannot be too much pressed 
into service It seems unsafe to depend solely upon it to deter- 
mine whether a record is posterior to or anterior to another 
drawn up almost m similar type It must first be realised that 
we ha\e not got access to any original document at all but are 
only dealmg with their copies Some of what we call ' onginal 
or genuine inscriptions' may after all be second or third hand 
copies The first copy might have been m the secretariat and the 
second in the temple treasury or in the safes of the village or 
district assemblies and these might have been wntten in the hand 
of the more literate officials than the inscnptions, which are 
copies of them and which, as testified to by the remarks 
occurring at the end of the epigraphs, , is the work of scribes 
(stone masons Tachchachdnyan) who have learned to incise 
letters on stone or other materials The office of scribe was 
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held hereditarily in ancient da>s True that the art of incising, 
as indeed of other arts, had been earned to excellence But it 
does not follow that the scribes as a class were above erring 
They were human beings and shared human defects Generally 
speaking most of them did their work with sincentj for which 
they have our admiration The whole secret about the engraving 
of inscriptions is still not revealed In the case of hthic 
documents, this much may be safely said that the inscription was 
first written down on stone with a sort of red paint and then they 
were incised Whether the engraver himself pamted the letters 
on stone from copies on palm leaves or other materials, or some 
others did it for them is stdl an unsolved problem Our own 
shortcomings prompt us to be generous enough to allow the same 
to the poor scribes ( In paranthesis I may add that the very 
scholars, who had devoted more time than others in tracing and 
recording the changes which letters had undergone in subsequent 
periods, have committed shocking blunders in reading inscrip- 
tions this onlj^ affords us a warning to be more careful the 
mistakes of others sen e to correct us ) We have had hundreds 
and even thousands of inscriptions I have not met with a single 
reference anywhere to the forging of documents It maj? be 
admitted that forging might ha\e been attempted to secure title 
to property But such could ha\e been easily detected and the 
criminal brought to book by the S}, stem then in vogue, 2 c by a 
relerence to the copies preserved and the notes made in the 
\arious books of the account departments and in the safes of the 
assembly or the temple The absence of references m inscriptions 
to forgeries seems to indicate that they were rarely attempted We 
have numerous references to the taking down of copies of old 
inscriptions and re-engravmg them but none of forging Some 
of the re-engra\ ed inscriptions clearl3’ indicate that those who 
took dow n copies of earlier records were not good epigraphists and 
could not well make out the original they made several kinds 
of blunders On this account, the records are not entitled to be 
termed ‘ forgeries' we ha\e no good reasons to spurn them We 
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be very careful because it was customar}^ in those daj'S for 
sovereigns to assume certain titles b}' which they were known 
in common with a few others To give an example, the Chola 
kings bore the titles Rajak^an and Parakesan alternately 
Similarly the Pandyas had the titles Maranjadaij an and 
Sada’s amaran, the Rashtrakutas Akalavarsha etc Very often 
e\ en a name w'as borne by more than one sov'ereign of a single 
dynast}- just as there are Edwards, Georges and Henrj^s, there 
were Rajarajas, Rajendracholas, Knshnas, Gbvindas and 
Narasimnas It becomes sometimes difficult to determine to 
which particular Ling of that name the record must be relegated 
In the accounts of the soiereigns, we meet with the names of 
contemporar}' kings which were also borne b} more persons than 
one The mdennfications ha\e to be effected with care 

Inscriptions furnish \aluable information regardmg the 
ancient geograph}'’ of the countr}’ Numerous Milages are 
mentioned as being situated m districts and the divisions to 
wnich the latter belonged are also gi\ en By collecting together 
the villages and identifying them, W'e can determme the extent of 
districts and du isions that were composed in a particular 
provmcp ( mardala ) As a rule, each provmcial chief had a 
capital city or cities, one or more nadiis and a hill Generally the 
ancient names of Milages and pro\mces did not undergo any 
change even though they were conquered by neighbounng kings 
and mvested with duplicate names Wars were numerous and 
they were undertaken to establish the supremacy of kmgs, but 
not necessanlv for annexation Once an enmity is created, it 
contmued for \ears with varjmg successes The injunctions of 
Dharmasastras , — iiz, that war must be had recourse to as the 
last resort when the three expedients failed, and that when the 
conquest is effected, the territor} must be left in charge of a 
member of the \ anquished monarch, — give room for holdmg that 
the ancient kingdoms remained unafiected by the results of war 
Limits or kmgdoms must have changed Annexation of 
territories seldom occurred and even when they occurred, it 
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diJ not affect the gcogiaphy of the place Sometimes the 
conquerors, — mostly the Pallavas and Cholas, — gave fresh names 
to \ ilhgCb and provinces winch they overcame, but these did not 
replace tlie older names but were added to them to indicate by 
the mere mention of the names with the surnames, to whom or 
which country the places ongmall}' belonged and who acquired it 
m later times flio eonquerors themselves took care to preserve 
the ancient territorial names There is good scope for making out 
the ancient geography and it is a field in which much has not been 
yet done Hills, rivers or streams, sea-coasts and such other natu- 
ral objects mostly mark the limits of the districts and divisions 
Inscriptions afford unerring clues m some instances, to where we 
could locate some of the rare mountains, rivers and ilrlhas For 
instance if we take into consideration the fact that a territorial 
magnate of the time of the Pallava king Mahendravarman I was 
styled sitClara Biundnaiha and Trikmaparvatapali, we could say 
that Trikutapirt ata must be in the region of the Kpshna river 
Though Bcnna or Vcnl was the name of one of the tributaries oi 
the Godavari, it is excluded by the fact of the application of the 
epithet sitClara A study of the later appellations given to places 
sometimes enables us to say when a conquest of a territory should 
have been effected It will also help us m fixing the surnames of 
kings In the heart of the Chola dominions we find villages 
bearing the surnames Simhavishnu-Chaturvedimangalam, Mahend- 
ramangalam and Narasimhachaturvedimangalam, and a temple 
called Pallavanichcliuram so early as to be celebrated m the hymns 
of a ^aiva saint of the /th century AD The earliest name 
Simhavishnuchaturvedimangalam indicates that Simhavishnu 
must have conquered the Chola country The Velurpalayam 
plates actually tell us that he did so 

About the language of inscriptions and its attractions for the 
research student much could be said The correct understanding 
and interpretation of the vanous subjects treated m inscnptions 
demand from the student a wide range of study At least, he is 
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forced to learn many things from many sources as occasions arise 
The lover of literature can find here many a forgotten worthy who 
could take honourable places among the galaxy of writers A lover 
of writing can easily pick numerous fine passages, telling expres- 
sions and good models of easy flowing, direct and forceful narra- 
tions A conveyancer without effort, can make a reference book of 
various kinds of instruments A lexicographer can collect 
hundreds of new words The philologists and etymologists ha\e 
a wide field to display their skill of interpreting and to make note 
of curiosities of changes of words And those who are interested 
in the stud}' of the nature and function of the ancient institutions 
which are but meagerly noticed m the Hindu Dharma^astras will 
have tull scope here The administrator, if he is cunous, can find 
here how State problems relating to Health and Sanitation, 
Co-operation and Rural Banking, Education, Town-Planning, 
Maintenance of Law and Order, Irrigation and the like, had been 
solved by the ancients in this land of various nationalities and 
various creeds When I recount to you that the subjects treated 
in inscriptions are so many and so varied, you will certainly know 
how the research student should equip himself to do full justice to 
the task before him He will not think that he has done his work 
satisfactorily by carefully deciphering the heiroglyphic of inscrip- 
tions, translatmg as best as he could or giving an abstract of 
contents, and by handling a few facts revealed in them concernmg 
the transactions of kmgs 

A research scholar has before him a good number of valuable 
documents of various nature which require his careful handhng 
He cannot afford to treat lightly even a single record however 
small or tnflmg its contents may be It is expected that h® 
would bestow the same consideration to this as he would tc the 
one furnishing much interesting matter 

It IS within our knowledge that differences of opinion are 
entertained even by experts as regards the matter contained in 



documents While one calls it a conveyance, another gives consi- 
derations for taking the same for an agreement and the third holds 
that it IS a bond or mortgage The same is the case with some 
inscriptions As the bulk of the material, both literary and 
epigraphical, which relate to South India, is in one or other of the 
Dravidian languages, any one who wants to handle these mscnp- 
tions, if he should at all make a judicious and correct use of these, 
a knowledge or the Dravidian languages should possess Not 
only should he be conversant with the literary form of them but 
must know v/ell the colloquial forms used in the daily life of the 
people and that employed in documentary scrolls 

Before tfaehistonan makes use of the contents of a document it is 
incumbent that he should see whether they are authentic in them- 
selves Here I may note that there is less chance of tampering with 
lithic records than those on copner plates, because the latter are 
m the custody of persons who could at their leisure effect any 
secret mischief to suit their purpose There is little room to do the 
same with stone records kept m public places like the temple or 
other monuments Generally speakmg, therefore, better reliance 
could be placed on this class of documents 

Inscnptions when they are dated in anv particular era c g 
§aka, Vikrama, Kollam etc coupled with cyclic years, it must 
be seen whether the latter correspond to the former When these 
are found to be widely at variance, there is an indication that 
some time must have elapsed between the actual date of the grant 
and the time of mcising and more care mustbe bestowed regarding 
their dates The form of the language and the terms used in the 
documents, if properly studied, would also furnish clues to test if 
they are distant copies A close study of the characters of the 
records will also be of immense help in this direction For example. 

If an inscription which pretends to belong to an early penod is 
written m the script of a later date, unquestionably it is a copy 
A careful exammation of the signatories, who would in most cases 
be'officers of kmgs, would also enable one to find out if a document 
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IS genuine or not Even when the documents are found to disclose 
discrepancies in some respects, they cannot, on that score alone, 
be rejected or despised as worthless An endeavour should be 
made to ascertain if other parts of them are sound Inscriptions 
in which the date portion is clearly wrong are not rare Manv of 
them, which furnish astronomical details, have on verification been 
found to be incorrect and yet we ha\ e no reason to doubt their 
authenticity, the errors in these cases being due to the carelessness 
of the scribes. In spurious records generally, the unreliable 
portions are those relating to grants The geographical description 
given in them, if they are not far distant from the dates of issue, 
need not be looked upon as incredible or valueless The historical 
facts noticed in such documents hav^e to be subjected to scrutiny 

One other point to which attention may be drawn is the ven 
fication of the astronomical details of dates furnished in mscriptions 
Thesedetails consist in the insertion of what are called th.epanchanga 
or the five elements viz the constellation, the week day, the tithi, 
the fortnight and the month Given these, it is possible to work 
out the particular day when they occurred combined Very often 
wemay find that on more than one day such combinations occurred 
In such cases the calculator has very onerous duties He should 
not be led away by the thought that because the details work out 
accurately to a particular day, that day must be the one intended 
He must always take the guidance of the palaeographical mdi- 
cations of the record and its internal evidence to ascertam the 
correctness of his finding To give currency to the results of 
calculations which are widely at variance with the internal evidence 
of documents is to give a wrong lead to occurrence of events It 
must be said that a small mistake on the part of the writer of a 
document might result in its anti-dating or post-dating Usuall}^ 
and necessarily some time elapses between the actual date of the 
grant and its engraving This gives room to maccurate citation 
of details It is therefore highly necessary to give due weight to 
the intrinsic evidences of documents other than the details of 
dates 
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I may here give an instance where the historian has been 
misled from the true course of events, by not having paid due 
attention to the evidence of writing One such is found m the 
attempts at fixing the commencement of the Gangeya Era The 
initial year of this Era has been sought in the 3rd and 4th centunes 
A D Just imagine how wide of the mark the transactions of the 
kings of the dynasty would be, if they are based on such chronology, 
while actually the Era could not have started earlier than the end 
of the 5th century as indicated by the palaeography of many of 
the Eastern Ganga grants 

A close observation and study of the regnal years show that 
the kings of the various dynasties of South India counted the time 
of their rule from the date of their anointment as yuvaraja j e 
from the date of their nomination and not from the day of their 
actual coronation Generally the yauvardjya abhisheka took place 
when the reigning kmg was getting old and the one that was to 
succeed him was sufficiently aged 

If a reigning king was young and hale and died suddenly, or 
if he was old and the one to be nominated was too young to be 
invested with the authority of a yuvaraja, the nomination did not 
take place The regnal years of such Lings as had succeeded to 
the throne without having had the yauvardjya abhisheka would be 
counted from the date of their actual coronation or from the date 
of demise of their predecessor Though the regnal years given m 
inscriptions are, as a general rule, calculated from the date of 
nomination, we do meet with instances where some of the regnal 
years are counted from the coronation date and some others from 
the nomination date On this score also, it becomes necessary to 
examine wherever possible, whether the year is counted from the 
date ot demise of the predecessor or from a pnor date Otherwise 
wide differences in the dating of events might result and I 
mention this so that a possible source of error might be avoided 
In the last few years of the Eastern Ganga Anantavarman 
Chodaganga and the Rashtraku^a Amoghavarsha I, both of whom 
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had lived to a pretty long age, there are evidences that their sons 
were allowed to issue records in their own names even dunng the 
lifetime of their father 

There are numerous instances m inscriptions which tend to 
show that feudal subordinates dated their records in the reign of 
their overlords From the mere omission of this observance alone 
it would be gratuitous to inter that a particular feudatory threw 
off his subordination and aimed at independence or rebelled 
against his chief, which he might never even have imagined It 
will be advisable in all cases where a suspicion of this nature anses, 
to seek for other proofs in the direction, since it is not known what 
exactly were the terms that were bmdmg If, in a tract of country 
where grants are dated m the reign of a ruling d3masty of kings, 
suddenly stray inscriptions turn up which are dated in §aka or other 
known eras and no mention is made of an^' king, and there is no 
suspicion about their genuineness, an enquiry needs be made for 
the breach of the custom It may sometimes lead to the conclusion 
that the country was at the time in the state of transition from one 
government to another 

If in the course of handling documents, we meet with damaged 
or unintelligible records, it is uniair to attempt at pronouncing 
hndings with the aid of intelligible phrases or words picked up 
here and there from them And if the information furnished bj- 
us 13 to be of any real use for purooses of history, the utmost that 
can be safelj' hazarded is the honest narrafon of ascertained facts 
with auch judicious pronouncement on them as maj^ be necessary 
in the form in which the facts are arranged for presentation All 
endeavour should be made to resist the temptation to draw in- 
ferences or to arrive at general conclusions from isolated or muti- 
lited facts because conclusions torraed without sufficient evidence 
seldom prove correct .vhile the currency vvhicli they gam is detri- 
mental to the eausc of history It is highly necessary therefore 
that ve siiould endeavour to collect all the evidences both for ind 
against, available on the subject. Weigh them well and come to i 



< J c o! tl c n'osl 01 crous duties of ll.^ hiitori m to e\inni't 
t r(, I’t.rr lid \ due of tlu fic(>; coiitiincci in the doeiimcnt 
j’ued h di'^posil It I teds not he sud tint for efjtctncl} 
t jff .1’, ' out this p irl of the ta ! la must apjnoarlr tlicm uith an 
u lO ^--ed mud fnic e'ltim Ut n possible onij to the impartial, 
nd crupu'oi ■> e ire n needed to delcet mistalvt'- of omission and 
ccinmi.s.itt ll.e hntori ui his to pjoiip md cJassifj the facts 
a 1 bclii ' font d ir' iiiul, discuss their naim, test them uith tlie 
help obtained fiom otlicr sourcta and nnalli iccord bis finding,' 
\. ithoui c\ (fit.tration or cmliellnhinm rission and prejudice 
often obscure the vision ind need it be sir! that partiality 
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prejudices vould try to taint even the* beautiful It will not be 
ron^ to b i\ that tiistor\ suifers more from those two vices than 
from .vant of seholarshipi or inaiernl Continuous application 
ind sincerity arc the secrets of getting at the truth 

It V ill be admitte’d that there arc always two sides to a 
question In trying to successfully establish a point it will not do 
to tale merely the arguments pertaining to it It is highly 
necessary that all the arguments that could be possibly advanced 
against it, must be given due consideration While upholding the 
correctness of the view adoj>ted the possible grounds to the 
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contrary’ require to be discussed and their futilit}" shown Wlien 
e form an opinion with a few facts that are before us, it must be 
clearly' kept in new that explanations of the same facts are pos- 
sible and until those are pro\ ed to be untenable our opmion 
cannot be said to rest on hrm basis That opmion uhich is 
nastilj formed, expressed without due consideration oi what 
might be said against it, has not much to warrant credence 

Though in all mquiries, intellectual competence, admitted 
truthfulness, immunity from prejudice, and freedom from temp- 
tation to shift tacts, can secure credibility, yet all these cannot 
be guarantee for minute and circumstantial exactness Xo two 
prasas^i writers with equal gifts of expression and equal access to 
material, register events m exactly the same waj WTule thej 
agree m the mam, thej’ mianably diner in details It would 
appear that men are not capable of relatmg facts precisely as 
they see or hear Difterent parts oi a storji appeal differenth' to 
difterent imagmations and the circumstances as they pass through 
tne mind make the latter unconsciously a'ter the proportion and 
shift the perspective Therefore wnen takmg up for discussion 
the matter contained in an inscription, it is advisable that pro- 
mmence is first gnen to the textual statements and whateier we 
maj ha\ e to sa\ is made to bear on them so that the lull implica- 
tions might be brought out The mter-relations of the laiious 
parts have to be shoti n whenei er they are not plam 

It 15 not alwajs that the historian finds the grounds of the 
opposition clearty set forth In most cases thei ha\ e to be 
imagined or thought out and this is not an eas\ matter, when the 
mind 13 working in a particular groo\e The building up of the 
the case lor tne opposition is a dinicult one and unless this is done 
and each strong point m it is carefuHj considered, assailed and 
disposed of, the decision amied at does not cairji much v eight 
From tne v. ritmg of the Bhashi akaras, u e see that thej’ can laj’ 
claim to a I erj high place lor handlmg questions in\ oh mg se\ eral 
issues Mart el'ous IS indeed the course of investigation which 




correctly stated, before any attempt is made to assail it The exact 
view of the opponent is seldom expressed in another’s words It 
behoves us therefore, whene\er we are not in agreement with an- 
other’s view, to state the adversary’s stand m his own words The 
cause of research may be said to suffer seriously b\ misrepresent- 
ation and suppression of facts Such misrepresentation may gam 
a hearing and even approval of persons that are ignorant of facts * 
but time which tries the truth of everything, is sure to prove the 
baseness of the perpetration 

At a time w'hen much was not known about the \ariou 3 
dynasties of kmgs that held sway m India and their transactions, 
it was but ]ust that our chief attention must be concentrated on 
kmgs and chronolog3f Now that the doings of kmgs of \er3>’ man\ 
of the famihes have been roughly known, though fresh ones axe 
being brought to hght by new discoi eries, and parts of chronologies 
still remain to be settled, and political historj requires elucidation 
we may profitablj* pay attention to the probleuis about the 
pursuits of the people and the constitutional bodies that were 
functionmg in past ages 

In late ^^ears there has been a growmg interest e% meed in the 
study of the part plaj ed by the rural admmistratii e bodies of 
India in ancient times, which the sub3ect justly demands and which 
has given us a few works, embodj’ing the results of the attempts 
made by a band of scholars In pursuing the stud\' the authors 
had naturalh' to ransack the literature of the countrj and to 
examme the vast number of epigraphs unearthed Sometimes 
a note of caution, which is as impracticable as unnecessary , 
IS sounded agamst mixing up the evidences of the different 
sources or of apply mg the evidence relating to any particular 
time or part of a country to other times and to other parts of the 
same country^ We can well appreciate such a warnmg if it is 
given to students engaged on the study' of the institutions of such 
countnes as ha% e been m the makmg dunng histone times and as 
had not attained a high state of perfection at a very' remote past. 
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VIZ (i) that the Vr or Crania was the earliest and a remnant of 
an ancient Dravidian mstitution havmg no set of rules (2) that 
Sabha had a later origin, — some would even date it in the 9th, 
loth centuries A D , — and its members were of mixed classes 
and the like 

I shall try to show how such views, besides being untenable, 
are injurious to the very cause of research The attempt will also 
prove how invaluable inscriptions are for the understanding of the 
Smriti texts, which they closely follow The first thing to note is 
the cla’m of numerous Indian kings. South Indians not excepted, 
to have followed the laws of Dharma as inculcated by Manu , and 
the next point to note is that the word Dharma has a very 
wide significance not necessarily limited to Justice or Law, but 
embraces every kind of transaction that contributes to benefit. 
Writers on Dharmas' dstras recognise two kinds of dharmas by 
which are meant laws, regulations and transactions These are 
Rdjakfita-dharina or the regulations etc , made by kings, and 
Sdmayika and Saniaya-dharma ‘ the regulations etc ,' made by 
regularly constituted bodies Of such constituted bodies mention 
IS made of Kula, Grama, Jati, Sreni, Janapada and Puga These 
were of various degrees of importance and magnitude The 
transactions made by them must be m conformity with the Vedas 
Kula is defined as ‘ J ndti-sanibcifid/n bandhiindni samilhah ’ i e 
the assembly of persons related to each other by the father’s or 
mother’s side and by marriages — agnates, kinsmen and cognates 
Gi awn IS the constituted assembly of the village Jdli is defined 
by Kulluka Bhatta as Brdhinana-saniuhah, the asseinblj’ of 
Brahmins The persons, that followed trade as their profession, 
had two kinds of assemblies which were termed ^rdni and Png^ 
Oi these, Sreni is also called Sangha and it is defined as V a)iigdd>-- 
^amdhah 1 e a guild of merchants A more explanatory defini- 
tion of it IS given in the Mitakshara SrCnaydndndjdlindm Jui- 
jdlly i-kanndpa]hnnd»< Siuizhdidh yut/id JiCd ibukditlndni tdnib'lliLd 
1 \ ’nda-cbaniut-kilrddirdii’ cha”, meaning brCnia are bodies of 
UKu of dilmreiit cistca having for their living ic following the 



c illini* of one caotc like that of horse-dealers, betel-leaf vendors, 
\\i.a\cr3 and siioe-makets In another place the same commentator 
his ‘ £} Jp inyu-s’ilpijijinaJi SrZiiayah’ Pftgi is also termed 
Gina {Gjius abJjh plga paryuyah ) Pitgas are defined m the 
MiiiksJura as * Piigah samilhuJi bhiHna-jiitinam bhinna-vrtUinam 
ckd-s‘J.liij-nivusiitim yathl grama-nagaradayah ’ meaning that 
/>7gasarc assemblies of men of different castes following different 
avocations but living m a single locality for example a village or 
city From this definition it might be said that each of the 
duTcrent classes of merchants and traders had an organisation of 
Its own and all of them were subject to a central constitution 
Jat.apaJa is the assembly of a Rashtra or Vishaya, Distnct or 
division From the definitions given above it will be clear that 
grama, jiiii, janapida or dJs'a, saitgha or s'reni etc, were really 
names of regularly constituted bodies functioning in ancient 
times and it is also evident by such references as jdit-jdnapaddn 
dharmdn, grdma-jdli-saiighdtium, grama-jatt-samilhcshu, deia-jdit- 
kula-dhatmdn occurring in Manu, Gautama and others Tamil 
inscriptions use the term dr for grama, sabhd f^r jdli, nadu for 
janapada, rashtra or diia and nagara, nagarattar, vaniga-inagarattdr 
or sankarappddiydr etc for Sreni or Puga The definitions cited 
aoove make it clear that the three constitutional bodies kula, 
grdma and plti, of which the last two stand for Hr and sabhd were 
of a homogeneous nature, while the others Sreni, Pilga and 
janapada which are the same as nagara and nddii or Rashtra were 
of a mixed character Inscriptions of Southern India afford ample 
evidence to the fact that allotments of different or distinct 
quarters were made for the vanous classes and castes of men, 
artisans, persons following different professions and industries and 
that these had corporate bodies of their own which sometimes 
took up the management of, or assigned fees leviable on articles 
of trade as funds for charitable or religious purposes The consti- 
tutional character of the bodies is testified to first by the fact that 
they undertook the management of permanent endowments and 
gave agreements to the effect that they would carry out the wish 
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of the donors for an indefinite period of time—chandrddityavat— 
which no private individual or chance collection of men actins 
without any set rules could furnish to the satisfaction of the 
donees, secondly by the body having members of their oun, 
thirdly by the mention made of the existence of committees and 
accountants under them proving that books, open for mspection 
when needed, were regularly maintained by them 

Hundreds of inscriptions testify to the fact that these bodies - 
Or, Sabhd, Nagaratidr , — were functioning quite independently 
without the intervention of the State the onl} thing required 
was, as we gather from the Smfitis that their actions must be in 
consonance with the injunctions of the Vedas and Sastras i e the 
ancient law codes of the countrj' It is in keeping with this that 
the Dharma-^astras tell us that the king and his men should not 
interfere with or institute a case with reference to these bodies on 
their own initiative and that when cases were brought they 
must enforce the laws etc of the bodies provided they are regular, 
in as good a way as they would enforce the royal orders 

Ydjna Ni]a-dharm-av'irodhena yas-tu samayiko bbavet I 

Sospi yatnena samrakshyat dharmo Magaknta^ocha yatil 

Manii Jati-janapadan dharman ^rem-dharraams cha 

dharmavit I 

Samikshya-Kula -dharmam^ cha svadharmam 

pratipadajet ll 

Sadbhtracharitam yat syat dharmikais cha dvijatibhih I 
Taddeia-kula-]atinam aviruddham prakalpayet il 

Gautaim De^a-Jati-Kula-Dharma^ cha amnayair 

aviruddhah pram^am 

Every kind of transaction made by the bodies — Vr,Sabhd> 
Nagara wUether it be a gift, exemption from payment of tax on 
receipt from the donee of a compoundmg fee, law, regulation etc , 
is called in inscriptions by the terms kdrya, samayakdrya, sanketa, 
samaya-sanketa and vyavasthd These terms are applied to the 
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transactions performed by the bodies collectively and not by any 
single individual The point for particular note here is that the 
terms sankela and sainayakdrya and their synonyms have no 
reference whatsoever to the rules relating to the constitutmgof the 
bodies t e the form of understanding that must have existed 
among the members or to any agreed creed among them We 

draw special attention to this as, in the absence of the specific 

» 

application in inscriptions, they are likely to be so understood ^ 

You can find numerous kinds of mistakes committed in the 
translations of texts of Dharma^astras, employing these technical 
terms The members of the constitutional bodies are sometimes 
called Sanketins or Samayasafiketms But generally they are 
called perumakkal m Tamil, pramukhas or mahajanas in Sanskjat, 
Kannada and Telugu mscriptions, with the name of the body 
prefixed to their fionorifics such as ur-perumakkal, sabhai- 
pperuraakkal, Rash trakuta pramukhas or Nattu-ppenimakkal 
Dharma^astras term them ntukhyas ( e g Mukhyats-saha santH- 
hanam visamvddo yadd bhavet, tadd vichdrayet rdjd svadharme 
sthdpayechcha tdn ) 

The law relating to the infringement of the regulations or 
transactions of the bodies is called Samvid-vyatikrama and it is 
shortly told in three verses by Manu,® from which it could be 


^ Bfihaspati Grama— Sreni—Gananancba Sanketah Samayakriya I 
“ Badha-kale tu sa karya Dharmakarye tathaiva cha II 
Chata— chaura— bhaye badbah sarva-sadharaija smfitah I 
Tatropaiamanam karyam sarvenaikena kenachit || 
Yograma-de^a-sanghanam kptvasatyena samvidam 
Visamvadet nar 5 lobhat tarn rashtrat vipravasayet 219 

Nignhya dapayech-chainam Samaya-vyabhicharinam 
Chatus-suvarnan shan-bishkams-chatamanan-cha rajatam 220 
£tad-danda\ idhim kuryad-dbarmikah pnthivipatih 
Grama-] ati-samuhe^hu samayavyabhicharmam 221 
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gathered that the king’s court is the appellate authority in such 
cases Manu makes a distinction between a royal court presided 
over by the king himself and the one presided over by his nominee 
when he could not himself be present The latter is called rhe 
Dharmasana This implied but apparent distinction is made mor® 
explicit by Narada who states that there is an appeal to the king 
against the decision of the other ( ‘ nripadhtkyitaih ntrnile apt 
vyavahdre nj'tpdgamanam bhavatt ) Inscriptions also maintain 
this distinction and mention the former as anrdlkd ‘ the then 
reigning king’ and the latter by the very term dharmasana 
Though the king is empowered, in cases of samv%d-vyati-krama> 
to mflict punishment on the guilty, he has to enforce only the 
laws of the bodies if they are found to be in accordance with the 
established laws of the country 

In handling inscriptions, one has frequently to press into 
service the scien<'e of etymology and philology This is often 
beset With difficulties and if he is not careful, he will be led astray 
The ancients well recognised the delicate nature of the science and 
the harm it was capable of doing to the cause of truth The 
author of the Nirukta fitly employed the foUowmg passage to 
impress on the minds of the votaries of the science how dangerous 
it will prove m the hands of the unscrupulous — 

Vidya ha vai Brahmanara ajagama gopaya ma ^evadhishte 

aham asmi I 

Asuyakay anrqave ayataya na ma bruya vlryavati tatha syam I 

Ya atmatty-avitathena kama avaduham kurvann-amptam 

samprayachchhan I 

Tam manyeta pitaram mataram cha tasmai na druhyet 

katamachchanaha I 

Adhyapita ye gurum nadnyante vipra vacha manasa 

karmana va I 

Yathaiva ten a gurorbhojaniyas tathaiva tannabhunakti 

4rutam tat I 
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Yamcva vidj .'ih ^uchim apramattam mcdhavinam 

brahmacharyopapannam I 
\ astCna clruhyCt katamachchanaha tasma ma bruva nidhipaya 

Brahmann iti nidiiih ^evadhinti | 
(Nr II 4) 

*' The treasure of Vidya approaclied a Brahmana and said — 

" Pjcasc protect me and bestow me not on the envious or the 
untruthful or on one that is wanting in industry Pray consider 
as father and mother him who, without being vain, openes his 
tars to others, causes no injury and is capable of conferring im- 
mortality, to such a one prove not treacherous to any t\tent 
( Those Vipras who after being taught, do not honour the pre- 
ceptor by word, mind and action, should not be entertained , 
should just do unto them what they had done to their precep- 
tors )" "Lastly," said the treasure of Vidya, "bestow me on 
such a protector of wealth as is pure m conduct, as swerves not 
from the rigiit path, as is intelligent and leads a life of celebacy” 

The remarks of Yaska on the use of the science are well 
worth remembering Yaska takes his stand on the fundamental 
principle that there could CMSt no word without having a 
meaning And words are but feeble attempts at conveying 
one's impressions To translate an impression, which is 
a vivid picture formed in the mind with fullness of detail, 
no single word or sound-combination could effectively do it 
Words try to convey their significance by creatinga reflection of the 
impressions and the power of reflection, it is needless tosay,is dif- 
ferent in different minds It vanes with one's learning, observation, 
capacity to focus together the tram of thoughts which supplement 
and complement the necleus of the first impression produced by the 
word To most people a word conveys no more than a few parts 
of the objects with which they are familiar and certamly that is 
not all that the word intends to transmit It cannot be said that 
all know in an equal degree every part of even the most familiar 
object The story of the blind man and the elephant may perhaps 
better illustrate what I aim at saymg Conscious of the fact that 
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words are by their syllabic arrangements, capable of conveying 
impressions of objects, Yaska lays down the rules which must guide 
an etymologist in determining or explaining the impression meant 
to be conveyed His first principle is that attempts at offerin 
etymological explanations of words must only be made by takin 
compounds, phrases or sentences where they occur and not 
of single or isolated words ( samasdn-ntrbruydt natkapaddm ) 
Underlying this principle, one can see that he fully recognises 
the fact that a word, as it occurs in a phrase or compound, 
fulfills a double object viz of its having an impression of its 
own and of bearing a relation to the impressions conveyed 
by other words with which it is associated For ascertain- 
mg conclusively the import of a word it may not do to have 
only a single phrase or sentence in which it is found very often 
the syllables of a word are capable of conveymg more than one 
meaning As such one of the qualifications of a true etymologist 
IS a wide range of study which would enable him to bring together 
a number of passages where a given word figures This is exactly 
what Yaska does m his Nirukta with regard to some words 
Secondly Yaska expects an etymologist to have a knowledge of 
grammer for he says that this science should not be imparted to 
one that is not conversant with grammer ( na avatydkarandya ) 
Unlike English and such other languages, which use 
separate words for mdicatmg various cases of nouns, tenses 
of verbs etc , the pnmary stems of words m the Arsha, 
as indeed with all mflectional languages such as Latin, 
Greek, Tamil etc , undergo vital changes by the addition 
of terminations, prefixes and particles, besides other mtemal 
alterations, so as to make the words assume in some cases 
entirely new garbs, easily to be mistaken for words of different 
ongm Even though one is well grounded m grammer, a student 
of et5miology requires, accordmg to Yaska, the personal direction 
of a master and has therefore to undergo framing in the 
mysteries in this field of research and inquiry, by being a 
disciple Mere formulation of rules for guidance was not 
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considered enough owing to the many pitfaUs that are likely to 
occur This is what one might gather when he says 
no. aniipasannlya Ignorance breeds envy and calumny and this 
science is not for the ignorant On the other hand, it has to be 
taught to the intelligent, industrious, and such as value knowledge 
II 3) 

Nityam hi avijnatuh vijnane asuya 

Upasannaya tu nirbru3'at yo valara vijnatum syat medhavine 

tapasvine va 

The drawing of correct inferences and conclusions is not 
easy Just to give you an example, I may take the view about 
the state of Vedic exegisis in past ages Not a few are inclined 
to think that it was totally disregarded from the earliest times 
That the holders of this view are to no small extent influenced 
by the surrounding circumstances goes without saying The 
conclusions, arrived at m this respect are from certain passages in 
the Ninikta and the scant treatment of Vedic grammer in Pamni 
The former is not decisive either way and as for the latter, it 
may be said that it cannot but be as it is Epigraphical 
evidence clearly shows that all through the period covered by 
the inscriptions, the study of the Vedas wifh meaning was 
pursued zealously 

Belonging to the century precedmg the advent of Sayapa 
there are numerous copper plates and lithic records which register 
brahmadeya grants of lands and villages made not only to mdivi- 
duals but also to collections of men The collection in one case 
amounted to as many as thousand and eighty persons These 
men are expressly stated to have been well versed in the Vedas 
and Sastras, studied them with meaning and were capable of 
expounding them The words used are Vedamum — Sdstramiim 
•poruipadappoy vydkydtakkatay trukhum Number of other inscrip- 
tions belonging to earlier period also testify to the fact that there 
were men who had studied the Vedas with meaning and were 
skilled in the allied lore Among the qualifications laid down in 



the Uttararaallur inscriptions for membership m the committees 
of the village assemblies which had for their object dushtar kellii 
sishtar varddhillidmaddga, whose full significance had not still 
been brought out, there occur the following (i ) Manlra-brdhnaiiam 
vallan oduvttlarivan and ( u ) araikkal nilamcy udaiyanayilum o'U 
Vedam vallanay naht bashyattilum orii bashyam vakkantiiu arivami 

The first clause means " one who had marked the Mantra — 
BrCihmana had taught it and knew it " t c its meaning ) It 
cannot be said that ' know it ' stands for ' committed to memory ' 
for the latter sense is already arranged by the word * vallanay ' 

The words used here leave no doubt that the members 
eligible to be committee members ought to have known the 
meanings of Vedas, Mantras and ought to have been teaching them 
We need not go into a discussion about this The second clause 
relaxes the property limit in the case of persons who knew one of 
the four bashyas and had been expoundmg the same From these 
clauses and from the fact that the members chosen for a particular 
year should not have served on the committees within the three 
years just preceding the year of election, aimed at living 
scope for all and of raising the standard ofVedic scholarship 
of the people of the village in general One of the objects 
of the edict viz ‘ that the sishthas may increase in number ' is 
certainly better secured by the more explicit clauses in the second 
edict which, replace the general clause regarding educational 
qualification of the first inscription, and by the clauses relating 
to the conduct etc of the said persons arthas'aucha, dtmas' ancha 
and kdrya-naipnnya Though there had been no occasion for 
putting up such edicts concermng other villages, where such 
committees had been functionmg, we could well imagine that 
the same or similar rules obtained there also Having the 
specific quahfications before us, it can be asserted that by sishtas 
are meant such persons as possessed the quahfications laid down 
in the Dhartnasdstras viz 

Dharmenadhigato yaistu Vedah saparibrihmanah | 

Te ^ishta brahman ajneyah §ruti pratyaksha hetavh II 



Kullu’ i- 13 i .tti the follow jug gloss on it 

Iira!in,ac!ur\ jili wkto dlnrmcn.i yaih anga — Jlimamsa — 
Dhirma-ilatra — Puranadi Upabrinibitd 
\C'') id!i;atjh TC brahnianah iSnitCh PratyakshikaranC 

hCta\ah, 

\ C ^rmi n {,atlut\ a tad arlhain unadiianti te ^ish{a \ ijiiCy ah 

( ifanu XII \ 109 ) 

1 1 c irl ,f ti nca \ cdic c\(.gc3is must ha\i. larcd even better 

It coaiiUi-TCcd in a remote past when the Rishis of old, who 
] ui d r;.ci 5 c'ocption of tin. dlnrma, expounded the inanlras to 
t* i. r d.sciolca who had not such a perception This is plain 
ifo 1 the following pasaigt, of the AiruA/a 

i*i\-hlt-J fiia-dliarnijn lf> Rshajd babhuiiih I to ( =s ) 
.aiebhyd ( sakahlt dharmablnah upadCsCna mantran 

^amp uitih I upidCj'iya glayanto [ 2 ] varC bilma grahanayCmam 
graiuham simaimilaiihuh \ Cdain cha VCdaiigani cha l 

Nirukta, Canto I, 11 27-29 

In thcac ages, per ons that studied the Vtdas without 
fno.ing their mtamng were held in great contempt Indeed 
strong language w 35 employ td to denounce such as took to the 
method of cramming the hymns without knowing their sense 

Sthanurayani bhara-harah kilabhudadhity a Vedam na 
eijanati joCrlhain, yoSrtJiajfia it sakalam bhadramainute 
nakameti jhana-vidhuta-papma , yad-gnhitamavijnatam 
nigadCna eva iabdyate anagnav-iva sushkaidho na taj-jvalati 
karhichit , 

Utatv.ih paiyan m dadarsa vacharautatvah ^pinvan na 
sfinoty enam utdtvasmai tanvam vjsasrc jay-eva patya u^ati 
suvasah , 1 utatvam sakhye sthira-pitamahurnainam hmvantyapi 
\ajineshu , I adhenva charati mayayaisha vacham iuiruvama 
a-phalama pushpam il Nr I 11-30 

The emphasis laid in the above quotation on knowing the 
meaning of the Vedas and the contempt hurled against persons 
5—1300 
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studying only the Vedic texts without canng for the sense implied 
therem, coupled with the fact that the Rishis themselves initiated 
their disciples in the import of the mantras, affords room to 
think that the majority of students should have known the full 
sigmficance of hymns they learnt to recite That the Rishis had 
their a&ramas and samhaits which nestled in their fold large 
number of disciples is vouchsafed in numerous references It 
may be said that the Samhatis formed our universities of 
outstanding merit and must have been resorted to by the students 
of the surrounding parts to devote the first part of their life , and 
this must account for their numencal strength Besides, 
the parting injunction of the dcharya to the disciple at the 
time of the latter’s completion of study, contained in the 
telling passage " Vedamanuchyacharyantevasinamanu^asti ” end- 
ing with “ evamupasitavyam " insisting among other things 
the continuance of the study and exposition of the Vedas all 
through one’s Ufe goes to show that Vedic exegesis could not have 
been neglected in ancient days The second stage m the matter 
of Vedic exegesis IS portrayed in the following passage occumng 
m the Nirukta — 

“Ayam mantr-artha-chinta abhyuho abhyudho Srutito’pi 
tarkatfi , na tu prathaktvena mantra nirvaktavyah prakarena sten 
eva tu nirvaktavya na hi esha ^pratyaksham asti an-Risher-a- 
tapaso va, parovaryavitsu tu khalu veditnshu bhuyo vidyah 
pra^asyo bhavati ity-uktara purastat Manushya va Rishishu 
utkramatsu devan abruvan “ K5 na Rishir-bhavishyati-iti 
tebhya evam tarkam Rishim prayachchhan, mantr-artha chinta 
abhyuham adhyudhara tasmadyad-eva kimch anuchano abhyu- 
hatyarsham tad bhavati 

In this age the sense of hymns was ascertained by way of 
right conjecture or mference following a course of reasoning 
consistent with Srutis by persons who had undergone a period of 
monastic life and who were well posted in traditions The words 
used here for theVedic expounder and the method of the exegesis 



are worth nottuig By anilchana, we learn that the exegetes was 
an antcvasm that had gone through a regular course of discipline 
and read for a number of years the Vedas with their angas under 
the guidance of an ach^a , and having completed the studies 
had been permitted to enter the gfthasihdihrama {Sdnge "Sikshady- 
angopete Vede adhite kfit-adhyayano anuchanasakshad-yo gfiha- 
sthady-airamantara-praptaye labdhanu-jnanah sa samavnta syat" 

( Amara ) The word tarka refers to the science of logical reasoning 
in accordance with the orthodox method, mimdmsd-nydya as it is 
termed What is contained in the ntrukia passage quoted above 
IS put m the following two verses by Manu ^ — 

Arsham dharmopadeiam cha Veda-^astr-avirodhma-yas- 
tarken-anusandhatte sa dharmam veda netarah I 
Dharraen-adhigato yaistu Vedah sa-pan-bfibrnitah te sish^a 
Brahmanaii jneyah ^futi-pratyaksha-hetavah 

Now to the minor sources of information Every nation has 
a store-house of legends, miracles, fables and traditions which 
when exammed carefully disclose points of striking similanty 
Legends and traditions have as their basis nuclu of facts, though 
m their details they are completely untrustworthy for purposes of 
history A careful examination of them is necessary to find out 
the central fact on which the legends are developed, for facts 
however trifling they may be, do not deserve to be discarded 
The South is specially nch m miracles said to have been wrought 
by many a great man who appeared on the scene of life m 
different ages and left behind him the uadymg monumental 
labours of his life Such are the actions attributed to the 63 Saiva 
devotees, the 12 Alwars and the bhaktas who followed m their 
wake When we proceed to examine the incidents connected 
with the lives of these great personages we find that some parts of 
them are highly romantic, some are fabulous and the rest a tissue 
of miracles On this score they cannot be rejected without any 

1 Kullflka-Bhatta’s comment on V 106 of Ch XII and Ch XII 
Vv 106-109 Ihd 
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enquiry mto them On careful examinauon one may find that 
some of them are based on facts as well authenucated as facts of 
such a kmd can be. We can easily persuade ourseh es to believe 
that the miracles attributed to great men have not been accuaEy 
wrought by them but wnat successive generations of admirers of 
tneir wonderful achievements gradually invested and credited 
tnem with fulfilment In all probability there were floatmg 
miracles which the mind of tne admirer loved to attribute to 
particular saints This, if accepted, would sausiactonh’ account 
far the same miracle bamg associated with more than one person. 
Attnbution of miraculous deeds to persons are gradually done not 
durmg then hfe-time but some generations arter thev’- had 
passed away 

It 13 thus helpful in a wav' to suow that some time must ha\ e 
elapsed betwee"n the lifetime of the persons and the first mention 
of them with miraculous attnbutes King Kochchengannan is 
mentioned m the hymns of Jnanasasbandna as bavmg been a 
spider m his previous life Tnis might be taken to show that the 
Chola king lived some tune p"ior to the sage poet Miracles them- 
selves hav'e no place in history and are to be rejected without 
hesitation Our experience of nature and human capacty is such 
that we have to view these wonderful stones as bemg beyond the 
pale of belief improbable as tney are of occurrence We mav' 
qua te tne words of one oi 19th centurv* histonans Mr J A. 
Fronde who says Science has less respect lor the nndoubtmg 
and submissive wilimgness to believe The element of miracle 
wnich has evaporated from tne entire suriace 01 history will not 
mamtam itself but wul melt like a snow ball ” Who among us 
will believe or take for facts oi nistorv that a person was capable 
OI Dnnging a dead girl to hie, made a crocodile to v omit forth tne 
child which It had devoured jears ago, or changed a pack of 
jackals into norses Tnough all ot us would nave discredited 
without the sl'ghtest nesitation the trutn of tnese if they were 
associated with any foreign nauon, yet it is not too much to say 
tnat our mmds do attach so much importance to these wondenui 



achie\ements, believed to have been performed by some of our 
great men that we are almost inclined to hold that these miracles 
are not entirely false It therefore requires some traming and 
even effort on our part to guard ourselves against erring m this 
direction It is easy to be a judge in a case and give correct 
verdict too when we are not interested in the parties, concerned or 
the parts played by them 

In the writing of history, especiallj' when it is in the makmg, 
it IS necessary to cite authority for every bit of what we write This 
IS the reason why vve find the writings of scho'ars flooded with 
footnotes It must be remembered that m failing to do this we 
commit a grave offence 

A word may now be said about literary evidences Facts 
gleaned from literature cannot be regarded as direct evidence, 
especially when they are taken from poetical works, because they 
are by their very nature highly coloured by the imagination of the 
poets But there are works which though of poetic nature are only 
so in their form In the mode of treatment, it appears that this 
class of works could be relied upon for purposes of history They 
seem to contain trustworthy accounts of early kings although they 
do not throw light as regards the time when they lived or how long 
they reigned The student is therefore confronted with difficulties 
when he attempts to arrange the kings mentioned m them in a 
chronological sequence But here vve see that the intention of the 
author is not to display either emotion or the subtlity of their 
imaginations, but merely to record events and facts as he had 
occasion to see personally or to hear from authentic sources One 
special feature about them is that they are completely void of all 
poetical embellishments which we find m the later day compositions 
^ Purananuru, Pattuppattu and the like come under this category ) 
On a perusal of these works, which by the way may be said to be the 
productions of contemporary bards, will convmce any reader that 
they contain true account of kmgs& of their times and are as valu- 
able as the sketches of the Greek ambassador Magasthenes and 
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the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hien and Hieun Tsiang etc They give tis a 
true picture of the country, the life of the people and their cultural 
attainments Some of their faithful descriptions can be verified 
even at the present day in spite of the changes that have come 
over the land Since these are the only sources wherefrom we get a 
glimpse ot the remote past, it is necessary that a proper study of 
them should be made 

Under the second category must be included such works as 
Silappadigaram, Manimegalai, Jivakachmtamani, Periyapurenam 
Tiruvilaiyadalpuranam and the like where the authors introduce 
histoncal characters here and there and spin out a romantic account 
mixmg up fiction and facts Large additions are made to excite 
wonder and interest and miracles are freely introduced In using 
the matenals supplied in such works for purposes of history one has 
to be extremely cautious These materials have to be subjected to 
severe scrutiny and only such parts of them as are capable of 
verification from other sources can be considered true It may be 
said that the authors of these works cannot be regarded as con- 
temporanes of the historical personages found m these works 

The third class of works mtroduce fictitious persons and con- 
tam accounts of events which never took place. These do not 


concern us 



Some dark spots in the History 

of the Rashtrakutas. 

* ♦ 

The subject of these lectures \iz some dark spots m the 
hutorj of the Rashtrakutas is one that 1 had noted down for study 
some tunc ago wnen I perused the prazosit m the Rame^vara 
inscription of Kpshna III at Proddaturu in the Anantapur Dis- 
trict On going through the R^htrakuta accounts afresh in that 
connection, it appeared to me that the following questions required 
elucidation — ( i ) Whether the family of the Rashtrakutas was 
indigenous to South India or not, { 2 ) Who the earher members 
of it were, where they held sway, and whether they had anytning 
to do with the Western Chalukyas, politically' or otherwise, before 
the time of Dantidurga, ( 3 ) Dantidurga's end and the puzzle 
about Kpshna I's succession as well as the mystery surrounding 
Rahappa, ( 4 ) What became of the W Chalukyas after they 
were overthrown by Dantidurga and Krishna, and before they 
again rose into powtr, (5) The riddle about the lascivious 
Govmda II and his dharmte brother Dhruva, (6) The policy 
followed by the Rashtrakutas towards the subjugated powers of 
the Eastern Chalukyas, Western Gangas and Pallavas, ( 7 ) The 
state of the Rashtrakuta kmgdom m the days of the boy emperor 
Amoghavarsha, his son, and his weak successors, (8) The 
occasion for the rise of Kpshna III and what contributed to the 
success of his pohey, { 9 ) \\Tjat the causes of the downfall or 
the Rashtrakutas were and the occasion for the nse of the 
W Chalukyas of Kalyani, and ( 10 ) the question regarding 
the claim of these W Chalukyas to belong to the Badami line 
When the Director of Kannada Research asked me to take some 
subject connected with Kaimada literature or history, I was glad 
that I had an opportunity of presenting my views under the aus- 
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pices of an institution engaged in research work. But in the 
writing of this sketch, oiving to the want of a good library in my 
place, I had mainly to depend upon a few reference books that I 
could command and my own notes taken from time to time 
Thankmg 3-00 for giving me this opportunity to address you, I 
proceed with the subject 

One cannot commence to say anything on the Rashtrakutas 
without a meed of praise to the early writers on the history of 
that family They have earned our gratitude for the honest con- 
tributions tliey have mads It will certainly take a long time to 
replace them as a source book of reference for correct information 
contained in the inscriptions treating of the families dealt with 
Even from the limited information that was available at the time, 
these early writers did not fail to make an attempt to trace the 
origin of the family and to hsh out its earlier members The 
amount of labour the}' had brought to bear on the task of collect- 
ing the materials and handling them, the cogencv of their reasoning 
and the care they had taken in judging impartiallv on the 
av ailable ev idences, are lessons to future vv 01 kv is In spite of all 
the care that had been bestowed and that could be beatoued 
mistakes arc liable to be found, which in the case of these vvnterj 
one 13 bound to say, are due, more or less to the dearth ol needLd 
informat on at the tune on some particular points The) may 
re juire to be altered in the light of fresh inateri lis \\ ant of care 
w 15 not nnicli th(.ir fault rather one might complain of tlinr 
hav mg been ov ercareiiil m some rcap^ct-. I he p il leographv of 
iiscriptioni h id bcLii aubjcctcd to v^rv severe evamirntion, and 
i bin ill diiieieiKe here or there, sav ot a letter or two, which nuv 
OL line to more c lUbts thin one, or the irregular citation ot ;on e 
del ulb oi date, v.hich fe iti're' c aibO to be noticed in mnuerous 
reco db i* It are p ilioe'^raphic illv sound, have led to the eoi.dem- 
na'.oii, bO.neti.ncb ol iH the n irts ot the doeunieiitb, and tiuv 
h ive L've 1 bt inij ed ‘ sj)ur 01 5 ’ It being krown th it a p irticular 
' , ^ U e 1 ip to i evr' na ve ir, the jCnuiret.eib ot ti e* records of 
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a son or other relation, dated in years prior to the demise of the 
other, had been seriously questioned and suspected 

For such disposal of early inscriptions, cne has only to look 
at the numerous Kannada records of the Western Gangas The 
effect of this had sometimes been to delay the recognition of some 
of the historical facts Even supposing the records are really 
spurious or forged, one has to see in %vhat respects they are 
unworthy of credence There is nothing to be gamed by the for- 
gerer in mis-stating historical events It looks to us that the 
parts that would be really untrustworthy and that would require 
to be very carefully scrutinised in such records are the grant 
portions At least to make the reader believe that the document 
which the forger was manufacturing in secret was genuine, he is 
sure to state facts of history correctly Genuine records of 
Western Gangas or Rashtraku^as discovered in later years show 
that they contain the same historical information as are found m 
what had been termed ‘ spurious records ’ As such we cannot 
entirely ignore, neglect or consign to oblivion, the documents 
which are found to be defective in regard to the dates they cite 
or m other respects, such as palaeography etc It behoves us, 
therefore, to separate from among documents, the really forged 
ones, those that are only defective in parts, such others that may 
appear to be copies made in later years with errors in dates and 
other particulars, and to adopt the historical information about 
which no reasonable doubt could be adduced 

In ancient days, when dilapidated temples had to be renova- 
ted, It was customary to take down copies of the inscriptions 
engraved on the walls or on stone slabs that were weather-beaten 
and to re-engrave them on the walls of the new temple Sometimes 
only a gist of inscriptions was given, while in other cases the 
entire inscription had been reproduced In all cases, the 
temple treasury had a file of the ongmal of the grants whose 
copies were incised on temple walls and stone slabs In the taking 
down of copies and re-engraving them, careless scribes have 
committed n.any mistakes and these are in ample evidence 
6— 4C00 
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Persons who have had experience m examining manuscripts of 
old works in any language will not only bear out the above view, 
but will be able to speak about the idiosyncrasies of copyists 
which are sometimes very unintelhgible In the case of copies of 
inscriptions re-engraved, sometimes we are fortunate enough to 
get at the record stating that the whole set of mscnptions are 
copied over, and the time and occasion for copymg and re-engrav- 
ing But more often this is not the case That we have not 
chanced to get at the remark that particular inscriptions are 
copies, should not deter us from bestowing the same attention as 
we would if they are clearly stated to be such Let it be 
remembered that even such inscriptions as are considered 
originals, — whether on stone, copper or other materials, — are 
truly copies of documents which must have been preserved 
elsewhere The originals are irrecoverably lost, and we are 
to-day dealing only with copies, some of them are first copies, 
some are certified copies of the first, and others vvhose certification 
has not been traced It is curious that a very huge number of 
inscriptions found m a particular part of the country should be 
spurious or forged, this must no doubt reflect on the people and 
stamp them as notorious forgers and false-document makers 
What could be fittingly said with regard to these documents, the 
historical information contained in which agree with that 
furnished in the genuine grants, is that they are copies made at 
some early period by scribes who could not correctly decipher the 
originals What the circumstances were that gave rise to the 
making of copies, it cannot now be definitely divined 

The history of the Rashtrakuta line has suffered to some 
extent by the view taken of a few of the facts represented in 
praa^astis, — which p asastis, W’e think, are clearly intended to 
extol the excellence of the members of the family and not to 
bring ill fame to them, —and secondly by consequent inferences 
based on these aiews By the adoption of these \ieu3, the 
pra^j'ilts coinc} the \try opposite of the subject intended by the 
vriU's As a result, misrule, ill-feeling, internal dissensions and 
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chosen such as had struck them to be of importance or 
such as had proved to be events of outstanding merit, and 
left out others which they did not think to be of much value 
In thus cutting off the verses from regular narratives and piecmg 
them together to form a brief outlme of the past achievements of 
the family, and prefacing them, along with others of their own 
composition, to the grants made m their own time, the readers are 
sometimes handicapped to trace the thread of the story owing to 
the rmssmg links which are indispensible for the easy understand- 
mg of the history of the dynasty There could be no two opinions 
that the composers of the pras'astts would have deliberately 
eschewed such facts whose incorporation would have detracted the 
glory of the past members of the family The eschewed passages 
have greatly distorted the real history of the family We shall 
endeavour to show this m pursuing the events of the reigns of 
kings commencing with Dantidurga With this preamble, I shall 
follow in this lecture the contents of the Proddaturu inscription 
whose text, is given m No 68 of S I I Vol IX Part, I edited 
by Messers N L Rao and R Shama Sastry this inscription and 
a few others are particularly valuable for the light they shed on 
many a dark spot m the history of the R^htrakutas 

The mythical genealogy of the family is the first Verse 2 of 
the Proddaturu record reads — 

Asti Brahma tat-0trir-Atrer-anu-nayanata^-ch-£ndur-Ind6r 
Budh — obhu] — ^]atas — Sbmanvaj anam prathama-narapatis — tasya 
dirgghayur — asmat 

Jato— sau bhumip-endr5 Yadur — iti Kukuro Vnshnir — asy — 
api ]atas — — ^Vasudevas — tad-anu Ratipati — tat-sutas — ch — 
Aniruddhah 

" There was Brahma , from him Atn , from his eyes the 
Moon ( Irdu ) from him Budha from hun Ayus, who was the 
first of the kings of the lunar line from him Yadu from him 
Kukuro Vnshni from him Vasudeva then came Ratipati his 
son was Aniruddha Thus, in the family of the Yadus, there were 
many powerful kings ” We may note here that other inscriptions 
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say that the Rashtrakutas belong to the Satyaki branch of the 
family of Yadu of the Lunar race Though for purposes of Rashtra 
kuta history this account is not of much use, the pedigree of the 
mythicg] kings may be noted They are available in the Puranas 

Brahma 

I 

Atn 

1 

. Indu 

1 

Budha 

I 

Pururavas 

I 

Ayus 

I 

Nahusha 

Yavati in Devajaoi 
Yadu 

I 

KrSshtu 

I 

Prithii^ravas 

I 

Vnshm 

1 

Satvata 

I 

Andhaka 

! ^ 

Kukura Bhajamana 

Devaka ' Sura 

7 daughters including DevaLi in Vasudeva 
Vasudeva 

I 

Ratipati 

Aniruddha 
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Between Budha and Ayus, Puranas insert Pururavas , and 
between Ayus and Yadu are given Nahusha and Yayati 
Vpishni came m the line of Kroshtu, the son of Yadu ^ and his 
lineal descendent was Satvata whose grandsons were Knkura 
and Bhajainana The nmth in descent from Kukura were the 
7 daughters of Devaka who were married to Vasudeva, the gth 
in descent from Bhajamana Their son was^ Vasudeva 

The name Rashtrakuta is explained in the Proddaturu 
inscription thus — 

"Tasmin kule sakala-varidhi-charu-viche Kanchi-bhritau 
mahita-bhumi-mahamahishyah Bhartt-abhavan-nnpa-sahasraka- 
mauli-manyam ^ri-Rashtrakuta iti nama nijan-dadanah (v 4) ” 

The Deoil’- and the Karhad ^ plates seem to suggest that the 
family was originally called ' Tunga ' , m that family there was 
Ra^ta and the kings that came after him were said to be of the 
R^htrakuta-vamsa so called after Ratta’s son The Proddaturn 
inscription also employs ‘ tungdnvaya ’ in describing Govmda III 
in verse 9 which is but partially preser\ ed 

The ongin of the family is wrapt in mystery. We have no 
means of knowing it with certainty With regard to some of the 
families that held sway in southern India, we have mdications 
that their early ancestors belonged to royal houses and came 
from different places and settled down m the South The account 
about the Western Chalukyas for mstance contained m the follow- 
ing statement viz “When commencing with him, 59 emperors, 
whose succession was uninterrupted, and who sat on the throne of 
Ay odhy a had passed away, a king of this race, Vijayaditya by 
name, went to the Dekhan ( Dakshindpatha b in order to conquer 
( it ) and having overthrown Trilochana-Pallava, through ill-luck 
went to another world”, and then it speaks about the birth of 
Vishnuvardhana etc This shows that the ancestors of the 
Chalukyas were rulmg over Ayhdhya The Gangas appear to be 

1 Ep Ind Vol V p 188ff 

2 Ihd Vol IV p 286 ff 
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families of rulers had to leave their homes m northern India and 
come away very far south, and mustenng some strength, 
occupied a portion further north to contend successful!}- with their 
enemies, it possible While the career of the Western Gangas 
and Western Ch^ukyas that founded kmgdoms m the South was 
cut short m a few centuries, the branch lines t e the Eastern 
Gangas and the Eastern Chalukyas had a longer life But as 
regards the lofty family (Tunganvaya) of the Rashtrakutas 
the members of which claim to ha\e showered gold, happiness, 
and wealth in plenty, always and out of season, on their subjects, 
the origin is wrapt in mystery 

As regards the name of the earliest member, let known to us 
by the _^rasflsii writers viz Ratta, one may suspect if it is the 
name of a real person that ever was, or is only an epon}m like 
Chola, Pallava etc But as recording the belief m those early 
days regarding the existence of a personality it is worth noting 
Then there comes the question which is the original, Ratta or 
Rashtrakuta Before Amoghavarsha I, the term Ratta is not 
found used As such, is this a late appellation, and if so, what 
was the name by which the members of the family were called 
m the first instance? Of the terms Ratta and Raslitral uta, 
which 13 the original and which the derived one ’ 

There 13 no doubt that in the early inscriptions, the term 
R'lshtra is uacd to denote a district or subdivision, and tne 
mi-mbcrs cumposing the bod} representing the territorial du i>ion 
were calkd RTishiral uta-pramukhas [m Tamil hiTitrir or 

Xatlupp(.ruma! ka[ , and clicsc were in direct cliar v of t!i<* 
ul nm’b‘ra ion Upsides ihia representative bod}, there v ere 
o V ’'tnci or du 'i onal oiTienE amiuinted b} the State who 
mn^t ave I ee i st}led R'lchtr ipati,. or fit i-, 'Iia.-t 

c, u*i v,e e ha oiired . ita taulon ao'‘ or h ot ont <! on ht : 

.e'c I’l > ,d i ) e eerel e 1 Ute { OV c'j o e" lOO'-e tl, n u u II 

_ ,rlv , . j' if I ii . t > ner„i ;t - e itr t i i 1 e ni oi . o i 

? , r ■ 1 1 ^ u K — ; , > Gk j I ' 1 e. r 7, jV - I . . ' 
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lords and highly placed officers, for cognisible valuable services, 
rendered by them and the descendents of them, by their ability, 
intelligence and sagacity, found opportunities to rise much beyond 
their original status to the position of kings When the Vijaya- 
nagara kingdom had grown to vast extent, the kings of the dynasty 
established capable men to rule over the provinces, and these 
were styled the Nayakas These provincial governors, by some 
inviolable terms not yet known to us, held their position 
hereditarily and acknowledged the overlordship of the sovereign 
power even when that power had been reduced to a state of 
insignificance The position of the provmcial chiefs remained 
unaffected and they were practically mdependent Almost all 
great dynasties, in their palmy days, had followed the same 
prmciple In some cases members belonging to the royal house 
were entrusted with the government of conquered territones 
Thus the Pallavas, Chojas and Pandyas had created such 
provincial rulers Though the origin of the later Kadavaraya 
chiefs IS wrapt in obscurity, there is no doubt that their first 
ancestor was a member of the Pallava lineage The Pattapi-Chola 
family was a creation of the Chola king Parantaka I, after whom 
they styled themselves Madhurantaka Pattapi-Cholas Some of 
the Telugu-Choda chiefs, who traced their descent from 
Kankala, and the Chola-Pandya and viceroys of the Pandya 
Kerala countries, who were also related to the members 
of the impenal family of the Chojas of Tanjore, are other 
instances In fact among the duties enjoined on kings 
of yore, — such as the protection of the dharttia of his 
Subjects, the administration of the country in accordance with the 
establishd laws, the enforcing of the laws of the kula. grama, jatt, 
janapada, nagara or item, the proper using of the four-fold 
means of subjection, the granting of parihdras laying down 
vyavasthas, the earning of merit by the construction of works of 
public utility, making and granting of new villages, building of 
temples, feeding-houses and resting places, the digging of tanks, 
non-interference with the daily management of religious and 


7-.4300 
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chantable endowments etc , — the establishment of royal families 
or ruling chieis is one It was m accordance with this ancient 
rule of practice that se\eral new families had come m and their 
origin remains to be traced In some cases, tradition, as recorded 
m inscriptions, has nreserved the origin of the family as noted 
already When feudal lords assumed independence, there seems 
some likelihood of their preserving the ongin in the titles which 
they bore The titles Dalavay and Nayak indicate that they were 
commanders of armies under their suzerain lords Whether a 
Similar ongin could be traced for the Rashtrakutas requires to 
be investigated 

Sotm early members 0/ the R^hirakiltas 

The Merkara plates of the Western Ganga king Avmita 
mention a certain A-kaHvarsha-Subbatunga as having flourished 
in the 5th centurj AD Dr Hultzsch has expressed the view 
that this Akalavarsha-Subhutunga maj be the R.lshtrakuta king 
Krishna, father of Indra defeated by the Western Chaluk^a 
Ja>asiraha I There is so much in the name and title of 
Akalavarsha-Subhatunga that it is impossible to take him for a 
person of an} other famil} The Alerkara plates and nnn\ otliers 
have indeed been pronounced as spurious by Fleet Hultzsch 
did not consider his judgement a bar to the identification that 
he had made The reference is important as nroving the 
existence of the Rashtrakuta tamily at or before the time when 
the Western Cha'uk^as settled themselves m South India At 
least Ilultzcich did not think tnere was anv inipossibiiitv of a 
R'lahtrakiita figur'ng m such in earl} period and did not aho 
question the correctness of Jayasimnas victor\ owr the 
R uhtra'.uia Krisuna But Fleet took a diiicrent mcw Speaking 
>/l tert u 1 coins 1 e said, “ though thi tende ict has b^eii to reier 
.e.-e com^ to an carK Rl^htrakcta king, who . sunpuStd to 
' i e let i eoa paer-d { in parentbea’s }OU id’ note . ,at it i- i o 

b -t a ; 'aiu :iua eir.nt m ide ’u 1 - ' int ) -on. ' ert. 
-jat \D 50a, bv ’’C \Ve.i.cri au 'v i Jq a*ni xl -■■dl 



there is nothing that compels us to connect them with the 
Rashtrakuta or any particular dynasty, and nothing to lead us 
to believe that any victory over the Rashtrakutas or. indeed, 
any historical achievement at all, was accomplished by Jayasimha 
The supposed existence of an early Rashtrakuta king Knshna- 
raja, contemporaneous with Jayasimha I, depends on nothing 
but a statement which first appears in the nth century A D 
and is to be accounted for by events which occurred about A D 
975 ” He adds “ according to the Kauthem grant of A D 1009, 
there was an early Rashtakuta king Indra, son of Krishna, who 
was conquered by Jayasimha I of the family of the Western 
Chalukyas of Badami, about the beginning of the 6th century 
A D The statement m question appears first in the nth centurj' 
A D after the overthrow of the Rashtrakutas by the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyam *' Because Dr Fleet has thought that 
" there is nctbing whatever to support it in the early records, it 
IS to be accounted for simply bv the facts that after the over- 
throw of Karka II by Taila II, there survived Indra IV, grandson 
of Kpshna III by crowning whom the Ganga prince Alarasimha 
attempted to continue the Rashtrakuta sovereignty" It is 
open to you to adopt this ingenious way of brushing away a fact 
and to lightly say that the Indians believed that histor} repeated 
itself and charter writers attnbuted to earlier kings of the famiK 
that they dealt with the achievements of later members ’ Vhile 
the above was the view of Fleet on the Merkara plates in which 
Akalavarsha Subhatunga occurs and of the e\ press statement 
that Jayasimha defeated Rashtrakuta Kpshna, son of Indra, he 
has held that tttivarman of the Guntur district grant mav possib- 
ly be a Rashtrakuta He notes "Attivarman is described as 
born in the family of king Kandara which was descended from 
the lineage of a great sage Ananda and was purified by worihipp 
mg the God Sambhu at VankCawara " The grant has been 
treated as Pallava “ It is difficult to adopt thcac details to 
their accounts, though Attivarman does, like tlia Pallavas, c'aini 
to belong to posterity of hirany i e Brahma On tbt. 
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other hand, the name Kandhara,-and doubtless Kandhara also, — 
IS a variant of Krishna , and this suggests that he may possibly 
have been an early Rashtrakuta ” 

Discoveries since made had not been favourable to the 
surmise of Fleet Tn the preface to Volume VI of the South- 
Indian Inscription, I drew attention to a lithic record at Chezerala 
in the Guntur distnct which refers itself to the rule of the early 
Pallava kmg Mahendravarmma-maharaja of theBh^advaja-gotra, 
called also by the titles Avambhajana, and Vegavatisanatha 
On the other face of the slab there is another inscription wntten 
m the same script this and the one of Mahendravarman seem 
to be materially connected Though this inscnption is much 
damaged, it has been possible to make out that the grandson of 
the chief Kandaraja through his daughter made nch donations 
to the local temple Kandaraja, the inscnption tells us, belonged to 
thelmeage of Anandamaharishi andwas the lordof Kandarapura- 
janapada He is styled T>tkiilaparvatapah It appears that 
he had the banner of a monkey (gd^angula-vtjayakefaita) The 
further information that we could gather from the epithet sttClara 
Benndnaiha given to him in the inscnption is that the region 
where he held sway lay in the country watered b\ the Knshna 
mer These details are enough to exclude him from being a 
member of the Rashtrakuta line, though there could be no doubt 
that the term janapadddhipalt applied to him is an equnalent 
of ' a Rashtrakuta kmg ’ 

On the other hand his daughter is stated to be a great queen 
and her husband, who must ha\e been of a difterent house was 
a ruling chief or of ro}l descent The chiefK interesting account 
about her son is that he is called Pnth\i}.u\ara]a, that he had 
the banner of the eagle ( gridhradhydsita-k^tanah ) and his seal 
had the garuda mark { sa-gar'ida-muraripu-savath i-slsunah) 
He was the lord oi SamTiddhiipalK-jurupadLi This jaiuipaddJJst- 
pjh may well be a member oi the Rashtrakuta Imc to judge 
from tl e seal and banner 
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What IS specially worthy of note about this janapadddlnpati- 
a term which means a Rashtrakufa — is that his inscnption is 
engraved on the one face of the same slab on which a record of 
the Pallava king Mahendravarman I is incised, and almost in the 
same hand Like the R^htrakutas, the chief had the Idnchhana 
and flag That there were other janapaddhvpaits, who had 
different flags and seals, is clear from this very inscnption which 
speaks of Kandararaja, the grandfather by the mother's side of 
the above mentioned chief, as the lord of Kandarapuravara- 
]anapada and styled Tnkuta-parvatapati having a monkey 
banner , he was the lord of the region watered by the Krishna 
river Since Kubja Vishnuvardhana, the younger brother of 
PulakeSm II was entrusted with the rule of the Vehgi country 
in circa A D 615, the Chezerala inscription of Mahendravarman 
I must be placed before that date We may not be far wrong if 
we assign it to the year immediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the tour of conquest of Pulake^in II ( A D 609-612 ) in 
which he successfully defeated the kings of Kanauj, Kosala and 
Kahnga, reduced the fortress of Pishtapura, and forced the 
Pallava king to take refuge within the ramparts of Kanchi 
It seems unlikely that Mahendravarman I had any hold on the 
region of the Krishna after A D 615 It is interesting to note 
that Prithviyuvaraja figures as an djnaph in the Kopparam 
grant of Pulake^in II dated in the 21st year of reign ( A D 630 ) 
His deeds of valour are described therein He is said to have 
defeated the circle of enemies by bis arm, which was the chummg 
stick of the wicked people of the Kah age and which had 
performed daring deeds in many battles wielding the drawn 
sword he is said to have secured the kingdom to the lineage of 
PulakC^in’s son Unless %vo are assured that there were two 
Prithviyuvarajas flourishing m the same time as indicated by 
the Kopparam grant of Pulakeimll and the Chezerala inscnption 
of the time of the Pallava Mahendravarman I, we find no serious 
difficulty in identifying the two The identification has much 
to tell us There is no question that the Pallavas lost their hold 
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on the region, and their place was taken up by the Western 
Chalukyas, and their feudal subordinates If Pnthviyuvaraja of 
garttia-ldnchhana and gfxdhradhvuja was a Rashtrakuta, the 
political relationship of his to the Western Chalukya house at the 
time, IS clearly seen by his fighting with the enemies of his 
overlord resulting m securing the kingdom to the son of 
Pulakesin II Though Pulake^m II earned everything before him 
in the first quarter of the seventh century A D , his reverses 
were not far off Mahendravarman’s successor proved finally 
more than a match for him The Kopparam plate indicates 
unmistakably that Pulakesin and his sons were involved in 
trouble before A D 630 and a feudal subordinate had to come 
for rescue The downfall of Pulakesm II and the sacking of 
Badami has been placed by Dr Fleet just before A D 643-' 
The fact that the inscription of Narasimhavarman I on the- 
Jayasthamba set up by him after sacking the city is dated 
in the 13th year of the Pallava king's reign, makes it clear 
that he succeeded Mahendravannan m A D 629-30 at the 
latest This year, it may be noted, corresponds to the date of the 
Kopparam grant 1 e Pulakeiin's 21st year of reign The Pallava 
hold on the city must have lasted for more than a decade from 
A D 643 to A D 655, which period is a blank in the history of 
the Western Chalukyas That Vikramaditya I and his brothers 
were grown up in A D 630 is evidence by the same plates as well 
as from the account furnished in the Western Chalukya records of 
Vikramaditya’s successors While Vikramaditya concentrated his 
attention to making the unbending Pallava to bow before him and 
subduing the southern powers ^ 1 e Pandya, Chola, Kdrala and 
Kalabhras, he seems to have entrusted the command of the army 
fighting in the north to his son and grandson It is said that 
Vinayaditya at the command of his father engaged himself in a 
war with the northern kings and obtained the Pdhdhvaja banner 

1 pitur iijSaya _ sakala uttarapatha-natha -mathanOparjiita- 
paUdhvajadisamasta-paramai^varyya-chihnasya maharajadhirajaparamesvara 
Vinayadityasya 
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which was the symbol of paramountcy and had it for the family , 
and that Vija3mditya advanced forth with the vanguard of his 
grandfather’s forces and appropnated Gaugd-yamund-paltdhvaja- 
patdhadhakku-mahdMbda-chhihna ^ From the above, we see that 
the Pdltdhvaju had become the permanent banner of he Western 
Chalukj’as since the time of Vikramaditya Any defeat mflicted 
on the Western Chalukyas will be signalised by the capture of the 
Pdhdhvaja banner This is necessary to be borne in mind in what 
we are going to saj’ about the Rashtrakutas whose banner was 
ganida or gfidhra 

Another fact to be remembered is that the Chalukyas termed 
themselves Vallabha and this term was also used by others to 
denote them The Kopparam plates of PulakeSm II call him 
Vallabha - Pallava and Pandya mscnptions refer to the Western 
Chalukyas as Vallabha So well known was the title Vallabha of 
the Chalukyas that the wnter of the Udayendiram plates of 
Nandivar man referred to the kings of this line by this title alone 
without even mentioning their names — ’ 

Text 114! Tasmat Agastya iva vimathita Vatapih 
Panyala - Mammangala - Suramara - prabhjntishu ]eta bahu^o 
Vallabhardjasya N arasimhavarmma Ibid i 16 f PeruvalanaUura- 
yuddhe vi]ita-Vallabhah ParameSvaravannma These two Palla- 
va kings and their conquest of the Vallabhas are described m 
the Velurpalayam plates thus — 

V II Tad-atraai ad avirabhun - Mahendrad - u pendraklrttirn- 
Narasimhavarmma Vatapi-madhye vi]it-ari-varggah-sthitan-]aya- 
stambham-alambhayad yah 

1 d ikshinipatha-vijayini pitumahw gurOr-agratah Cva ahava-vyapi- 
ramlcharan Gaaga-Yamunl-pilidhvaja-patiha-dhakka-mah'i^abda-chihna 

pitris'id-kurvan sakala-p5ramai^varyya-vyakti p5hdhvilj5dy-unvala 
prajya r ijyOVijayaditya tnab irajldhiraja-paranie^vara 

2 Be it known to you that Vallabha being present in person, the execut. 
ion ( of the grant ) was formally etc , " 

3 S I I Vol HI p 366 
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V 13 Tatah paramada-dhvamsi babhuva Parame^varah 

Chalukya-kshitibhntsamya-dhvanta-dbvamsa-divakarah 

In later times, the epithet became more commonly adopted 
y other rules as well Rashtrakutas sometimes affixed to 
their names and titles ‘ Vallabha ' as ^ubhatungavallabha, Amo- 
ghavarshavallabha etc This indiscriminate later application of 
the term causes no small confusion, and one has to be very 

cautious to find out who is really meant by the term whenever 
it occurs 

But it IS not the case with the ‘ Pdltdhvaja ’ It refers to 
the particular kind of banner which the Western Chalukyas 
obtained m the first instance from some northern powers and 
appropriated to themselves Therefore, it would appear that 
the Western Chalukyas had no banner of their own before the 
time when they adopted this banner Even if they had, the 
express statement that they appropnated it to themselves 
shows their willing preference But it may be said that this 
IS not usual, and one would not easily prefer to use another's 
banner or other tnstgnta of royalty I think we may be 
perfectly sure that when a king is said to have had the 
Palidhvaja banner, he was a Chalukya and that when the 
banner of a king is said to have been captured by another 
it means that the former sustained a defeat The statement 
cannot be taken literally, as it is sometimes done From the 
foregomg, it will be seen that Pnthvlyuvaraja has a better 
claim to be regarded as an early member of the R^htrakutas 
by his banner and Idnchhana than the two others who were 
suspected to be of that Ime That he was a feudatory of the 
Western ,^ChaJukyas of Badami and rendered them valuable 
service m times of need is worthy of note 

The R^htraku^a family comes into prominence in the 
days of Dantidurga at the end of the first half of the 
8th century A D we have to see the circumstances that 
favoured the rise of the family m South India and the state 
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of the Dekhan at the time Two of the greatest powers 
of South India were the Pallavas and the western Chalu- 
k5’as The Pallavas were holding suzerain power all along 
the Eastern part ot the Madras presidency ( right up to 
Tnchmopoly ) for a number of centuries from the time of 5 iva 
skandavarman Their e\()ansion obliterated for a period one of 
the most powerful kmgdoms of Southern India » 6 the Cholas The 
Banas were their feudatory allies and their territory lay ne\t 
to the West and North stretching up to Srisailam Of 
Mayura^arman the first Kadamba king ( cir 5th century A D ) 
it is said that he levied tnbute from the Banas The Bana 
country ( Perumbanappadi ) lay to the West of Vadugavali 
Further West were the dominions of the Western Gangas ^ By 
some terms of treaty, the Pallavas seem to have had a hand in 
the anointment of the Western Ganga kings Ayyavarman or 
Harivarraan and Simhava'rman alias Madhavavarman were crown- 
ed by the Pallava sovereigns Simhavarman and Skandavarman * 
Fleet gives to Ayyavarman’s son Madhamahadhira] a Simhavarman, 
installed b}’ Skandavarman of the Pallavas, A D 470 This date 
IS none too high for him The interest taken by the Pallavas, at 
this time t 6 before the rise of the Western Chalukyas ofBadami, 
m the coronation of the Western Gangas is noteworthy as 
mdicatmg somewhat a close political relationship between the 
two houses When the same right was exercised even m the 
days of Nandi varman III, one could see clearly that this 
cordiality continued At the time when the Western Chalukyas 
appeared on the scene and carved out a kmgdom for themselves 
by defeating the Kadambas and Western Gangas, the Pallavas 
had to contend with them from their inception to the end A 
genuine charter of Vikramaditya II, the Western Chalukya king, 
makes a clear admission of the suffenngs inflicted on that kmg’s 
predecessors by the Pallavas, and tells us of his own attitude 

1 Of Kongunivarman the progenitor of the Western Gangas, it is recorded 
that he was anointed to conquer the B3na man^ala 

2 Ip Ind Vcl XIV p 332 
8— 43C0 
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towards them ^ It is recorded here “ He { Vikramaditya II ) 
resolved to uproot completely his natural enemy, the Pallavas 
who had robbed of their splendour the previous kings born of his 
race ” 

With Kirtivarman II, the son and successor of Virkrama- 
ditya II, whose reign extended up to A D 775, the career of the 
mam line of Western Chalukyas of Badami came to an end 
( Chalukya-rajya-^rir antarayiny abhavat bhuvi " ) The winding- 
up of this hne did not benefit the Pallavas, who were all along 
contending with them, exhausting themselves and their opponents 
The final defeat of the Western Chalukya Kirtivarman was 
inflicted by the Rashtrakutas and they came to occupy their 
place By the way, we have to take particular note of the 
fact that the main line of the pallavas came to close m about the 
beginning of the 8th century A D The state of affairs in the 
pallava country which was left witout a legitimate claimant in 
the main line, necessitating the ministers and others to go about 
borrowing one from a collateral branch, must have given a very 
favourable opportunity for the Rashtrakuta predecessors of Danti- 
durga to rise into sudden importance resultmg finally m the 
overthrow of the Western Chalukyas The Rashtrakutas had 
to contend hard with the newly set up king Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla supported as he was by an able general, and the 
final act of Dantidurga was really a very daring one The terntory 
over which the Western Chalukyas ruled, and to which their 
political successors, the Rashtrakutas became practical heirs, is 
defined in copper- plates as ‘ Setu-N armadd-madhyam sardha-sapta- 
laksham ’ and it is said that it was obtained by the Western 
Chalukyas in the first instance by conquering the Kadambas and 
the Western Gangas ( Kadamba Gangdn ntrjjtya ® ) The Western 
Chalukyas called the Western Gangas as their hereditary servants* 

L S I I Vol I p 146 

2 Ind Ant Vol VIlI p 11 f 

3 S I I Vol I p 54 

4 Ind. Ant Vol VII p 303. 
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We know that the territory of the Rashtrakiitas m South 
India was called Ra^tapa^i and that it consisted of seven and a 
half lakshas Being obtained by conquering the Western 
Chalukyas, it could be no other than the territory which they 
originally secured from the Kadambas and Western Gangas and 
which bore the same index sarddha-sapialaksham as noted already 
In this connection we may note that in India the original country 
or kmgdom generally, always remained as such, and fresh 
conquests gave the conqueror only increased power and 
wealth as well as overlordship of the conquered temtones 
which be it remembered, were left to be ruled by one of the 
members of the vanquished rulers It is only in extreme 
cases, annexation of territories took place even then the 
added territories very often retained their original extents and 
sometimes their names also The Dharma of the country had 
been, — and it was followed or acted up to through ages, — that 
when a country had of necessity to be subdued by invasion 
which is the last of the four means that a king had to 
adopt, and the life of the enemy had to be sacrificed in 
battle, a vatmya of the hostile king was invariably set up 
in the subjugated country Vali and Ravana might be 
despatched but in their places Sugriva and Vibhishana had to 
be installed Though annexation of conquered temtones might 
be the best expedient to prevent recurrence of wars and the 
consequent loss of lives, and remove the evil once for all 
it was seldom adopted in india, being not sanctioned by the 
Hindu Law The Chola conquest of the Vengi country by 
Rajaraja I resulted in the installing of Danamnava The 
Pandya Kmg Maravarman Sundara-Pandya I, when he reduced 
the Chola dominions, volunteered to give back the kingdom and 
did so on the king submitting to the conqueror The Choja con- 
quest of the Pandya and the Kerala countries by Rajendra Chola I 
and bis predecessors, finally resulted m the appointment of a 
Chola viceroy in the two countries, in addition to the ruling kings 
of the place The same procedure may also be found adopted by 
the Rashtrakutas, as will be seen in the sequel 
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The position occupied by the Rashtrakutas in South India, 
as sketched above, at once determined who their enemies were or 
would be Foremost among the enemies would be the Western 
Chalukyas themselves, who, whene\er they found fit opportunities, 
would trj’’ to avail of them to throw off their allegience to the 
conqueror and to regain their onginal position stepping mto 
the place of the Western Chaluk5^as, the Rashtrakutas 
became the hereditary enemies of the Pallavas with their feu- 
datories the Western Gangas, as were the Western Chaluk} as 
before them They would necessarily ha\e to contend with 
the Banas It is also patent that no good feeling might be 
expected to last between the newly planted Rashtrakutas and 
the Chalukyas of Vengi in whose veins the blood of the 
Western Chalukyas ran The history of the Rashtrakutas must 
tell us how they grappled with the situation in South India, 
leave alone the part w’hich they must have had to play with 
the powers that surrounded them m the country subjected 
to their origmal sway 

The Proddaturu inscription speaking of Dantidrrga 
sajs’- — " In this family there was the glorious Dant.durga 
who was the sole ruler of the earth, whose strength ot arm 
v.as irresistible, and who long enjoved as his sole m’s^ress the 
Raja-lakshmi that was obtained bv churning the ocean of ( the 
famil} of) the Chalukjas On the entreaties of the damsels 
of the worlds of gods, the king Sabasatunga went, while (>et) 
he was a jouth, to heaven, just as a sun passes to the other 
world 

Tne Proddaturu inscnotion tells us that Dantidurga enjo} ed 
Lakshmi ( : c the coimtrv ) that was obtained bv caurning 

the ocean { 1 t bj putting to route the armies o’ tne C ali'kiaj) 

The achievement oi Dantuluraa is not new to 1 . story i: is 

1 ' / Kr 1 . i’ ’ 1 i<l - Ji-i t > ^ ri / I 1 ^ S rt 1 I > ! ifj i ^ i tl ird 

d ir» . ■ rj I 1 I O * > • j, I- 'll-; t , ii> dj i’ 1 1 i\i i i J tt > i i' r t 

<. irj i i i. 1 ii.,!-, i 1 11 II ,ji itr,' j t lin 

r r 1 J I J Vi Jii I i -jrj Jill* 
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e\ en more vividly described elsewhere as we shall see presently 
But that Dantidurga was also known as Sahasatunga and that 
he passed away while yet he was young, are not given in 
other records of the rashtrakutas Dantidurga's danng deeds 
of valour which must have earned the title or surname 

Sahasatunga are desenbed in more than one record^ 

Kaiichl^a-Kerala -naradhipa-Chola-Pandya-Sriharsha-Vajrata- 
vibheda-vidhana-daksham Karnatakam balam anantam ajeyam- 
anyairbhj-ityaihkiyadbhirapi yas sahasajigayailAbhru.vibhangam- 
agphlta ni^ata-^astram ainatam apranihitajiiam apetayatnam Yo 
Vallabham sapadi danda-balena jitva Rajadhiraja-Parame^vara- 
tamavapa i\ 

The conquest of Vallabha, bj which is meant the Chalukya 
kmg Klrtivarraan II, and the Karnata army which had m previous 
years defeated Sriharsha, Vajrata and others, as found stated in 
Dantidurga’s own record of Samangad® dated in A D 754, iS 
noticed in the Talcgaon plates ^ of Krishna I dated m A D 76S, 
the Alas plates* of the yuvardja Govinda II dated in A D 
770 and elsewhere also, and no difficulty was felt in identifymg the 
Vallabha mentioned therein with the Western Chalukya Klrtivar- 
man II It was by defeating this powerful Western Chalukja ruler 
that Dantidurga obtained the title of Rajadhiraja-ParameSvara. 
the supreme lord of kings, an epithet which necessanly implies 
that the conquered was a powerful king of some other 
dynasty We thmk that a king of the Rashtrakuta line will 
not be entitled to this high title of Rajadbiraja-Parame^vara by 
simply overcoming or subduing a prince of his own line who 
proved himself turbulent 

Dantidurga’s earliest known mscnption is that engraved on 
the Ellora plates, ® dated m Saka 663 ( A D 743 ) and pronounc- 

1 See for instance Ep Ind Vol XIII v 6 m p andVol XXUp 182 v 8 

2 Ind Ant. Vol XI p 11* 

3 Ep Ind. Vol Xin p 275 

4 Ibid Vol 11 p 209 

5 Ibid Vol XXV p 25 f 
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ed genuine by the editor That Dantidurga did not reign long 
but passed away while he was \ et young ( 

yiini divavi gate ) as the Proddaturu inscription puts it, is to some 
extent borne out by the fact that so far as known, he had only a 
reign of i6 years from A D 742 of the Ellora plates to A D 75S 
the earliest known date of Krishna and there is likelihood of 
Krishna I having conquered and obtained possession of Vallabha's 
territory immediately after his accession coinciding with the date 
of the demise of Kirtivarman in A D 758 That Dantidurga left 
no sons and that Krishna I, his paternal uncle, succeeded him 
are recorded in many Rashtrakuta records 

We shall now take up the question as to what became of the 
country conquered by Dantidurga, after his demise There is no 
doubt that eventually Krishnaraja I brought it under his rule, 
relieving the subjects from the oppression which thej were said 
to have been under-going under a certain Vallabha One of tlie 
acts that mars the fine historj of the Rashtrakuta familv, as we 
have it presented, is that at the commencement of the reigns of 
dmost all the kings of this line, there had hecn a dispute about 
aucccssion, a feature that is seldom met with in anv other aiiiiaN 
ot Indian kingdoms and that is hardlj possible to bo found in i 
lamily of kings who had good schooling m Dh iru. > before 
issuming the roj al purple, who were surrounded bj Karlois and 
learned councillors with good famil> traditions and high 
character, who had tor their guidance iho Sutntis propounded h\ 
wi-^o vagcs and the lliliasas that out the principle, in [wactK il 
c'anipks Wo are in the threshold of tl e iirst of the^c aTtoundu ’ 
n'- non etia ind it behove to inve-uiuato the m itte r tliorcu gbi' 
One of the e ir!> authoritte-^ on the RTi hfr d ut'ihi tjrv ^ \> 1 
- d , crediting t' e s' iteiiunt of th- Kulvb ti ' 

LliUtdur,! (1 eel chiMh j Oil the ^ei>re tbit It I be 1 d >1 
eCeU.I -W ) ,e.' atver tie* eeClirrellCe lie .V of ‘>ji j 1 t' • 
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the pnnce dethroned or destroyed by Knshna I could not have 
been Dantidurga, as had been supposed by some writers, since 
he was a powerful monarch who for the first time acquired 
supreme sovereignty for his family 

We have noted about Dantidurga ( i ) that he died child- 
less, ( II ) tnat after him, Karkaraja's son Kpthnaraja I ascended 
the throne ridding the country of the sufienngs which it was 
undergoing under a certain Vallabha, ( lu ) that Dantidurga 
went to heaven while he was yet a youth and ( iv ) that his 
reign, so far as we know it, extends only to i6 years It vail be 
seen that the last facts only go to confirm what is reported in the 
Kadaba plates Add to these, we may say that no mention of 
son of Dantidurga is made either m his own records or in others 

Now, the Proddaturu inscription tells us pomtedly that on 
the death of Dantidurga, the countrj' was reduced to the position 
of a vesya, before it came under tne permanent enjojonent of 
Kpsbnaraja The verse under reference is — 

Tasimn Sahasatunga-namni nnpatau Svas-simdari-prarthiie 
yate yum divam divakarasamam ve^ya eva Lakshmi tatah I 
Tatravapa bhuja-dvayenambidam saslishya ramyairgunaih pritya 
pranasamam chiram ramayati ^ri-Kpshnarajadhipam ii 

Vesyeva applied to Lakshmi { i « the kingdom ) leads one 
to infer that the kmgdom was subject to the possession of at least 
one else before it passed into the hands of Knshnaraja It is a 
question whether the one into whose possession it fell at first was 
a member of the Rashtrakuta hne or not, More probablj he was 
not of the Ime Next the use of the word chiram with regard to 
her union with Krishna I is suggestive of the fact that it was 
only for a short time that it was under another and that it did not 
take long for Knshna to obtain it Lastly the verse also mdicates 
that Dantidurga left no sons to succeed him In this connection 
it IS necessary to refer to verses which speak of Dantidurga and 
Kfishna I Just as it is said of Dantidurga that he obtamed the 
paramount digmty of Rajadhiraja-Paramelvara after conquenng 
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Vallabha/ Krishnara]a is said to have obtained the same dignity 
by conquering a certain Rahappa " The question is whether the 
kings overcome viz Vallabha and Rahappa must be rulers of 
different countries or whether they were members of the Rastra- 
kuta line We have noted that the very title Rajadhiraja-Para- 
me^vara which the conqueror obtained suggests that the kings 
vanquished must be rulers of different countries In the accout 
about Dantidurga and -Kashnaraja, we find that the conquest 
of Vallabha which gave the dignity of Rajadhiraja-Parame^vara 
to Dantidurga is immediately followed by a verse which states 
“ that when the Vallabha had passed away Karkkaraja’s son 
Knshnaraja became king ” Vallabha here is usually taken to 
refer to Dantidurga and not to the immediately precedmg 
Vallabha whom Dantigurga vanquished and who had correctly 
been identified with the Western Chalukya king Kirtivarman II 
This, we thmk, is done for the natural reason that the succession 
must speak of the predecessor’s passing away Cannot there be 
a reference in the verse quoted, to a Western Chalukya king ? 
Barring this reference there is no other which calls Dantidurga 
by the term Vallabha 

The verse under reference is read as follows in the Talegaon 
plates — 

Tasmin divam prayate Vallabharajes-knta-praja-vadha [h] I 

Sri-Kakkara]a-sunurmmahipati [h] Knshnaraj-obhut l| 
and this has been rendered “ After he, the VaUabharaja, had 
gone to heaven, Knshnaraja I, the son of Kakkaraja, who 
did not oppress his subjects, became the lord of the Earth '' 
A reference to line 12 on the plate will show that there is some 
space between va and dha which will just suffice for the e sign of 
dhe The reading intended is certainly hfiia-praja-vd ( hd ) dhe 
and not vada [/i ] In this connection we may also note that there 
is absolutely no space after dha The krt of kyita exactly resem- 
bles hfi of Krishna occurring at the end of the sa me line 12, 

1 Ep Ind Vol Xni p 279, v 6 andVol XXH, p 182 v 8 

2 Ibid Vol, XXII p 183 
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The reading kfita-praja-iadhe occurs in other plates as well 
This word in the locative case is an adjunct of Vallabharaja 
Who IS this Vallabharaja ^ In the last half of the previous verse 
Vallabha has been introduced as the enemy conquered by 
Dantidurga, and there, there is no doubt that it refers to the 
Western Chalukya ruler ( Kirtivarman II ) The words tasmtn 
divaiii praydte Vallabhardje following immediately the Vallabha 
of the previous line may m all likelihood refer to the same person 
Besides, Dantidurga is not given the surname Vallabharaja 
which IS generally assumed by the Western Chalukya kings 
And for aught we know, as evplamed already, Knshna’s accession 
did not follow the demise of Dantidurga That the kingdom 
had been in the enjoyment of another after Dantidurga and before 
Krishna, htis also been noted In editing the Talegaon plates 
Dr Sten Konow has remarked — 

Dr Fleet has mentioned that Dantidurga ’s epithet Vallabha- 
raja, ( which occurs in line 13 of the Talegaon plates ), is of 
interest " because through it Praknt forms, it explains the name 
Balharas ” by which the contemporaneous Arab travellers and 
geographers of the ninth and tenth centunes A D used to speak 
of these kings ” Dantidurga’s successor was bis paternal uncle 
Knshnaraja I, and the present grant was issued by him Accord- 
ing to the Baroda plates of the Raahtrkuta king Kakkaraja 
Suvarnavarsha of Gujerat, Kpshna ascended the throne after 
uprootmg a relative of his’- , Compare 

Yd vams'yam unmiilya vimarggabhdjam rdjyam svayam 
gotra-hitdya. chakrl 

Dr Fleet was mclined to infer from this statement that 
Knshnaraja forcibly replaced his nephew Dantidurga The 
wording of verse 9 of Krishijaraja’s own grant, howerer, would 
lead us to believe that the relative whom he had to fight was 
somebody else, who claimed the throne after Dantidurga’s death 

1 Ind Ant Vol XII p 162 and Bom Gaz. p 391 
9-4300 
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(v. 9 ) Aftci ho, tlio V.tll ibli.itdj.i, liiid fjouo to liodvcii, 
Kiihluuvrtlj.i 1, tho sou o( KalvU.uilj.i, who did not o[)iiioi‘s his 
juhjccto, bocamo Iho loid of tho oailh ” 

this roudoilujj is obtuluod by ado[)tiu;{ tho ioatliU|{ 
p) iijii-btldah of what oii/jht to bo kttl<t piiijii-lhldlii’ to 

Valltibliai.lja and not of I'vil thiiui.lja. 

liul fiom tho Proddaffliii ill u liptlou and the Jiiiiofla |)l(ilos, 
Jtiacoitaiu th.it tlio Kiiiitdoiu wlilch i'viislui.ttilj.i bioii/'lit iiiidei 
his diioot iiilo foi tho ('ou(.l of iho faiiilly was in ihaif'o of 
.luotlioi, lliis poiboii is lofoiiod to by tho toim f/a/Z/syolu tho 
Baioda [ilatc.s with tho opithcl lOid Viillahhitnlja 

witli tlio opllIioL ki itiiptdjd-biitlliC 111 the I'alojjaoii jilatoy, t;huwiii/f 
oloaily tlio iiooosslly foi Kilitlinaiaj’s liiti’i’fcictu'o and fui 
biiiigiiif' tlio ooiuitry iitidot Ids iiila Fwiii tho Ii'ogli llf^lit 

obtained fioiii tho Piudd.itni ii bisi riidloii, it l;0LUiii(“f olilvoiifi 
tlut tlio loyal jjoifioii indicated l>y tlio tonus vailt'^ya oi Viillttb/iu 
19 not to bo idontihcil vvilii Daiilldin/;a, AikJ wo Jiavo stalofl 
.ilroady tliat liy Vallaldia iniiot l>o inouiit a WoBlorn Clnlliikyu 
king, Wo limy add lioiotliat lio need not iiocoBsaiily lie Klitlva- 
rinan liliiiaoif tiioiigli tliatisiiot iiiipioloiblt). A;;aiii, tlio dale 
of tlio Antroli-cldiaroll iccoid‘(A !,> 75*/ ) fallliif' IjoLwooii tlio 
latest known year of ihuitidniei and (lio dato of tlio oarimst 
record of Krlahnri 1 In Bli.'iral Itdiasa Mapflal vi/„ 75IJ A J>, 
coupled witii flic ordinary connolatnai of llio v/old Vctllts'yii v/ollld 
naturally buggest that Kakka ff nilglit bo tlio porso/i Intondisl, 

But wo bco notlnng to fit Idni to (lio do a riptioii ( vimilfi'a-bhahl ) 
givcnabout KriGlipa's opj;onent (and tlieio is no siiroty that tmoe 
arc no earlier dates lor inni than A 1) Bn/h'i'yn does nleaii 

' a knibinan ' but not one connei tod v/illi iJantldniga 01 K(lslipa, 
raja, being referred to by the epithet V'allahharaj,i, When a 
country jj coiirjiiorcd, a, in tlio case under releroia « tile law of 
tfic laiifl enjoins tliat tho coinjneror sl/oidd Insfa! on tin thione 
of tlie '/anqui dic'd country a niend/er halouyy/lt^j to tho tui 

1 J- liu n A. 'h Vol AVi D liJj 
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familj of the latter, dicating the terms to be abidedby him, 
besides granting p irihdras for the damages done during the war 
to the religious and administrative institutions in the conquered 
countri' Viihmi-sutra has the following on the subject 

“Hating conquered the country, let him { the conqueror) 
not abolish the dJuirma of that country ( III, 4a ) A king having 
conquered the capital of the foe. should invest there a prince of 
the royal race of that country with the royal dignity ( III, 47 ) 
Let him not c\terpatc the royal race { 48 ) unless the royal race 
be of Ignoble descent ( 49 ) ” On the same, klanu lays down — 

Jitva sampujayCt dCva brahmanamichaiva dharmikan I 
Pradadyit pariliarani^cha khyapayed abhayam cha 11 
Sarvesham tu viditvaisliam samasana chikirshitam I 
Sthapajettatra tad-vn/iis'yrtm kuryachcha samayaknyam 11 
Pramaoiam cha kurvita tCsham dbarmyanyathoditan l 

According to both the authorities, the one is installed on 
the throne — a member of the vanquished royal fanatly — is 
called vaHis'yit , and it is this vnHis'yn established by Dantidurga 
that had to be uprooted by kfishnaraja owing to this misbehaviour, 
meaning perhaps the non-observance of the terms of the treaty 
( samaya-kjiya ) or disturbing the peace ot the people Thus, 
not only is vams'ya of one record reconciled to the term Vallabha 
of the other records but it also shows that he must have been a 
member, distant though it be, of the Western Chalukya race 

We have already referred to the fact that this Vallabha was 
afflicting the subjects much The same idea is also conveyed 
by the application of the epithet kshaia-prajd-bddhah to Krishija- 
raja who took over his kingdom and relieved the subjects from 
the oppression of that ruler We think that prajdbddha cannot 
have any reference to Dantidurga The scheme of the pras'ash 
writer, as could be seen from the way in which Dantidurga easily 
is described, was only to praise him and not to denounce him 
And he could never have imagmed the possibility of a mis- 
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application of the term in question to any other than Vallabha 
whom he had introduced in the preceding verse Inter aha the 
poet has shown the effect of the conquest of Dantidurga viz 
that he had brought under his parasol the whole earth from 
mountain to mountam and from sea to sea — 

aietor-vipulavah-lasal-lol-ormmi-mala- jalad- a-praieya-kala- 
mkit-amaia-^ila-]alat tushar-achalat a-purv'-a-para-vafi-rasi-puhna 
pranta-prasiddh-avadhir eneyam jagati sva-vikrama-balena 
ekata-patriknta In our opinion there is absolutely nothing in the 
composition ot the -prasasti writer to show that Dantidurga 
proved himself so intolerable that his paternal uncle should try 
to oust him and assume the rems of government We think it 
gratuitous to say that Dantidurga “ seems to have ultimately 
made himseli unpopular and to have been deposed in favour of 
his uncle Krishna I ", and that " Knshna I uprooted his rela- 
tive ( Dantidurga ) who had resorted to ev il waj's and approp- 
riated the kingdom to himself for the beneht of his faniil} " 

That Dantidurga, after obtaining the kingdom of the 
Chalukyas, did reign long is assured by the statement ‘ ChaluLja- 
Sindhu-mathan-od^ihava lakshmim sambabhara chiram atma- 
kulaika kantam ’ 

And how did he pass awaj ^ Though other inscription^ 
are silent on this point, the Proddaturu inscription tells us that 
by the entreaties of the damsels of sfurga/yAu, he went away to 
that region while he was jet joung Here one might imderstand 
that he met with his death in a battlefield against hia enemv , 
who might be tiie Vallabha Kirtivarman or a kinstn in ot hia 
w'hom the Rashtrakuta emperor had set up 

Th it Kj-ishnir qa. ]ust like his predecessor Dantidurga h ul 
igaiii to conquer the Ch'i|ukvas m battle and obtiin their 
k ngdom, — not that he became heir to this kingdom conquered 
ov Diiuidiirea is \ei> clearlv expressed m the follewiiig vtr-c — 

S\ i\anu iribhuia-ran’inganC tatah sa nirvj apCl sh„in subha- 
Miii^a-Vah ibhah clnik^rshi Cli ijuk' a-kula-snvain Ini'd vtlb’i- 
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pih-dbvaja-mala-bhannira -Vkalavaraho hata-bhupa-rajako babh- 
uva ra] irbhir-ai^ha-punyakpt 

Thua from what has been said abo\e it will be seen that after 
the death of Dantidurga, there was no dispute about the success- 
ion ol Kfishnaraja in this case, the dispute about succession had 
bi.cn concuued by wronglj equating Vallabha with Dantidurga 
and making vaws'ya a kinsman of the Rashtrakuta family 

The Proddaluru incnption does not say much about the rule 
or adne\emenis of Kpshnaraj I From the statements of the 
Baroda plates and others which we have noticed viz that he 
rtrao\ed the suflcnngs of the people under Vallabha and brought 
the country under /its oj/n rule, it ma> parhaps be inferred that 
hewasalrcadj a ruler when he did it It is not unlikely that 
while a branch of the family was rulmg o\er the conquered 
portion, another branch of it was in charge of the more northern 
part of tlie dommions The earliest inscription of his owm time 
la what IS published in the Bharat Itihasa Somsodhak Mandal 
dated in A D 758 In the Talegaon plates he is said to have 
led an expedition against the Western Gangas and to have had 
his camp at Marmainagar on .March 23 of A D 76S 

The following verse gives us to know that Kahchi was subject 
to Krishna I ^ — 

Nityam si praknti-«thir-atata cbala vamn ojjvala supraja- 

^laghya sad-vishay-opabhoga-subhaga bhavair bhri^am 

bhushita I 

visrabdham kataka-prasadhita-tanur viivambhara-bhoginn 

bhukta yCna chiram nqeva v anita-Kanchi gun-alanknta ll 

As it is said of his son Govmda that he was a very Mandara 
mountain m churning the ocean of battle and an axe to the 
multitude of wicked foes p it is certain that he rendered inyalu- 

1 Ep Ind. Vol XIII. p 280, v 16 

2 Ibid p 282, 
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able aid to his father in the latter’s military operations That 
Krishna I had hard fights with the Western Chalukyas is let 
known to us in many inscnptions The Cambay plates tell us 
that he destroyed the vast race of the Chalukyas’- — 

Tasy-adyam nripateh pitrivya dayi ^ri-virasimhasanam meroh 
snngamivadhiruhyaravivach chhri-Knshnaraja statahl dhvast 
onkts Chalukya-vam^a-timirah pnthivi bhntam mastake nya 
sth-anghnh sakalamjagacpra-vitatais tejobhir akrantavan || 

The Warn grant of A D 807 says that Krishna I quickly 
tore away the goddess of fortune from the Chalukya family, 
which was hard to be overcome by others, - and the Baroda grant 
adds that he transformed into a deer tc put to flight the great 
boar t e the Chalukyas, which was seized with an itchmg for 
battle and which kindled with the warmth of bravery attacked 
him Warn and Radhanpur plates speak of Knshna I “ as 
having with the aid of gods m the form of counsellors or follow- 
ers, churned the ocean of the Chalukya race which had been 
resorted to by mountains in the shape of kings afraid of their 
wings or power being destroyed — an ocean that was inaccessible 
to others — and drawn out from it the Lakami ” of paramount 
sovereignty The statement that Krishna drew out Lakshmi of 
paramount sovereignty by churning the ocean of the Chalukyas 
will be seen to agree well with the description in the Proddaturu 
mscription, Ve^yeva etc Others describe him as extending his 
sovereignty by conquering a certain Rahappa and obtained 
supreme sovereignty resplendent with numerous -pahdhvaja 
banners ^ We do not countenance the view that the credit of 
overthrowing the W Chalukyas really belonged to Dantidurga 
and that it was foisted by later charter wnters on Krishna I 

Final'y, before proceeding, a word may be said about 
Rahappa by defeatmg whom Knshna I is said to have obtained 


1 Ihid Vol VILp 37, V 8 

2 Ind Ant. Vol XI p 160 

3 Bom Gaz p 391 
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the dignitj' of Rajadhi raja-ParamCsvara and about whose 
jdcntit} there ib so much doubt and difHculty The verse which 
dvbcnbcb the achieienicut runs thus — 

Kahappani atma-bhuja-]ita-bala\ alCpam ajau vijitya ni^itasi- 
lata praharaih t 

Pahdh\ajl\il-subham acbirCna yo hi Rajadhiraja-parame^- 
\aratam tatana ii 

I would only requj t >ou to compare this \erse with the one 
quoted above { s^ayaiiivan-bhuta-raniiiigaue etc ,) Without any 
comment it will be admitted that what is expressed m the verse 
about Rahappa by the wozds ” Rdhappam iijati vtjttya-Pahdhva- 
jajjh-subhiliii Rdjddlnruja-ParamCs'varatdm ialdita “ is conveyed 
n the other \ erso hy “ Randiigaucitaia-bhilpa-rajafto Pdhdhvaja’ 
mVa-bhtiTinlm CJullukya'ktilas'rtyam chakarsha ” This establishes 
tne identity of Rahappa with the kmg or chief of the Western 
Chajukya countrj'’ at the time of Kpshna I That the PaUdhvaja 
was the supreme dignity of the Chalukyas is expressed m num- 
erous copper-plates of the Western Chalukyas in the "PaUdkvajddt 
sa/}tastii Para»ta~ts'varyya chthuasya” and "sakala-pdrainats'varyya- 
vyakli hCtii-pdlidhvajddy-ujjvala prajya-rdjyo ” Palidhva^d was 
the chthuh of supnme sovereignty of the W Chaluki^as 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that though 
the Western Chalukyas had been defeated by Dantidurga, the 
members belonging to the family continued to exist with regai 
powers and the insignia of royalty and that they did not fail to 
seize opportunities that afforded themselves, to offer resistance to 
the rulers of the newly set up kingdom and to try to assert their 
independence again and again This will be more evident in the 
sequel Here, perhaps, it will be enough to say that the limited 
terntory of the supplanted Western Cha}ukyas was closely under 
the watch of, and contiguous to that part of the Rashtrakuta 
country which was under the charge of the younger branch of the 
family and which seems to have consisted of northern and 
western portions of the dominion bordering on Gujerat We 



have shown that the kings of the Western Cbalukyas continued 
to be called by the ancient titular designation of Vallabha and 
their banner was still Pahdhvaja The larger portion of the 
Rashtrakuta dominon in the South consisting of the eastern and 
southern divisions, touching the borders of Vengi, Pallata, Bana 
and Western Ganga territories, was under the rule of the older 
branch To this main line tlie other branch was more or less 
subordinate This kind of apportionment may be supposed to- 
have been made before the demise of Dantidurga and Krishna 
raja, the father's younger brother of Dantidurga, might well be 
the first king of the branch and held the position as ruler 
before he subjugated the Western Chalukyas and became the 
ruler of that country sometime after Dantidurga The division 
was perhaps necessitated by the new extension of the Rashtrakuta 
dominion when Dantidurga’s predecessors extended their 
teriitory and Dantidurga conquered the Western Chalukj a coun- 
try, and particularly deprived the Chalukya king of bis power 
The Rashtrakutas could not have been unaware of the fact that 
they will not be left m undisputed possession of the new acquisi- 
tion by the surrounding powers t e the Western Chalukyas, 
Pallavas, Banas aud Western Gangas The division is quite akin 
to and might have been copied from the Chalukyas themselves 
A later adoption of the procedure may be found among the Cholas 
RajSndra Chola I is said to have left the Pandya country which 
he conquered under a viceroy who was of the royal Ime of the 
Ch5las 

Govinda 11 and Dhruva 

That G5vmda II was a valorous pnnee and proved himself 
useful to his father in the wars undertaken by him is well borne 
out by the descnption given of him both in the record of Krishna I 
and in the Alas plates issued while Govinda was a Yuvardja 
That his succession must have been determined by his father is 
certain by the investiture of the title yuvardja The Proddaturu 
inscription furnishes useful information as regards Govmda II 
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winch senes to remove some of the misconceptions entertained 
previously regarding his rule and the attitude of his younger 
brother towards him In the first place it does not tell us that 
his succession was at all disputed the following is the verse ^ 
that speaks of Govinda II — 

Tasmad-abhut sunur udara-klrttili Prabhutavarsho bhuvam 
aiasada yat-senan-Indra-mada-mardhanat Gango jo Yamu- 
mvad vibliati ll 

From this, we learn that he came quite regularly after his 
father and ruled the dominion ( bhuvam Usasada ) This state- 
ment of the Proddaturu inscription clearly proves the incorrect- 
ness of the inference that " the successor of Kpshna I was his 
j ounger son Dhruva and that GSvinda II had no real part in the 
succession at all ’ ” Not only did Govinda II succeed his father 
Knshna I and rule the kingdom, but that during his rule, — short 
as It was, — he smashed a certain foe The result of the action 
was that it made the Ganga appear as Yamuna which in plam 
language perhaps means that he inflicted a signal defeat on the 
Ganga king Ganga Yamuna figure among the insigma of royalty 
of the Chalukyas The Baroda plates state that Govinda III 
“ after taking away simultaneously from his enemy the rivers 
Ganga and Yamuna, coming through their waves, attamed to 
the best and highest rank, by means of the display of the actual 
signs of these rivers ’ ” 

The Proddaturu incnption then proceeds to tell us, in verse 

8, which runs thus, how Dhruva became king — 

Ratipatir-uru-bhave dar^anat sundarinam surata dhatte 

tatra bhupe-nujasya t Dhruva iti nppatitvS mantnbhis-ch 

abhishikte Nirupama iti bhumau ma budho-pi 

The Deoil and Karhad plates say that Govinda himself gave 

over the administration to his younger brother Dhruva as he was 
___ 

2 Cp Ind Vol VII p 230 

3 Ind Ant Vol XII p 159, text lines, 22-3 

10-4300 
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excessively indulging m sensual pleasures ^ This is very import- 
ant as it settles at once that there was no one placed over the 
Rashtrakuta kingdom between Govinda II and Dhruva there 
is absolutely no room at all for thinking that the elder was 
overthrown or ousted by the younger The statement of the 
Proddaturu inscription, it is needless to say, only confirms the 
report made in the copper plates that '' sensual pleasures made 
Govinda careless of his kingdom, and that he entrusted fully the 
universcd sovereignty to his younger brother, allowed his position 
as sovereign to become loose “ " This willing resignation of 
kingly powers by Govmda, we are disposed to think, must have 
been made in the best mterest of government and of the family, so 
that in the indulgence of sensual pleasures he might not be 
hampered by any care of the State and no blame on that score 
might also be thrown on him Dr Buhler’s holding^ that Govinda II 
was dethroned by his younger brother Dhruva receives no 
support Some plates employ the phrase ‘ Jyeshthollanghaua ' 
with reference to Dhruva, and some others omit to mention 
Govinda II while giving the genealogy From these Dr Fleet 
inferred a complete supercession of Govmda The same authority 
adds that Dhruva made an attempt to secure the succession to 
himself, and this, he says, is shown by a statement in the Paithan 
grant of A D 796, which, according to him, means that 
he called to his assistance even the hostile kings of Malwa, Kafichi 
and Vengi and of the Gaiiga country ’ We shall refer to tlie 
real statement in the Paithan grant later But here it may be 
noted that on the face of the express statement that G6\ inda 

1 Ep Ind Vol IV p 278 ff 

2 G '/indar kja iti tasya babhuva mmni sunuisa bh'ga bhara bhanjura 

rijya chintab | 

Aun>nu> Nirupanv viniv'3'ya3amyakb'imr‘ij>am lavarapadam a'lthih 
chak ira 

Cp Ind Vd V p 193 aLo Karhad plati.3 Ihtd Vol IV p 298 

3 Ind \nt Vol VI p o2 

I U>Ti Gi- Vol I pat II I p 393 
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himself gave over the kingdom to Dhruva, we are precluded from 
attributing to the word ullatigliana any more sense than the 
transgression of ( the usual ) order which the action of Govmda 
certainly involved The gift itself speaks to the perfect good 
feeling that must have existed between the brothers The gift 
was followed by the anointment of Dhruva as sovereign by the 
ministers ( maninhhtr-ablnshikti^ ) Thus according to the account 
of the plates the succession of Dhruva was not disputed and there 
was no room for any dispute It is plain also that there was no 
hostility between the two brothers Under the circumstances 
we are made to understand that there were two anointed kings at 
the time of which we are speaking, in the Rashtrakufa kmgdom 
One de pin anointed by Kpishna I and the other d& /acioanomted 
by the mmisters without bearing any ill-will The Daulatabad 
inscnption tells us how Dhruva came to bear the burden of the 
kingdom that was actually placed under another, — another here 
meaning Govmda II, — with perfect devotion to the elder and how 
It was abandoned ( by his brother king who was given up to 
sensual pleasures ) The verse under reference is ^ — 

Tasyanujo Nirupamas tam udlrijam Ikshya tyaktam nnpair api 
nayena vilupyam^am ( rajyam babhara guru-bhaktivato- 
anya-samstham mabhut kd anvaya-panchyutir atra laksh- 
myah U 

In the interpretation of this verse some differences exist and 
we note two rendenngs below — 

Dr D R Bhandarkar has " His younger brother was 
Nirupama, who, perceiving him self-conceited, abandoned by 
( feudatory ) prmces, and even devoid of policy, assumed the 
royal authority, placed { in the hands of ) other than one possess- 
ed of devotion for the predecessors, in order that the sovereignty 
might not deviate from the family ” { Ep Ind Vol XXII p. 

1 Verses 18 to 20 occur in the Jethwai and Bhor museum plates with 
the same numbers verses 21 and 32 occur in the Bhor museum and Paitha^i 
inscriptions. 
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103 ) Dr Altekar remarking on this verse has " The Daulatabad 
plates describe how Govmda had to be deposed by Dhru\a 
m the interest of the family, as he had entrusted the admims- 
trat],on to some stranger and was bemg deserted by the feuda- 
tones ” ( p 49 ^ ) The use of the word anya-samsthavi m the 
above has led to the conjecture that Govmda II set up one that 
was not of the family, to rule over the Rashtrakuta kingdom and 
that Dhruva had to wrest it from him The verse only tells 
us that Dhruva bore the burden of the kmgdom that was 
placed m the hands of another, actuated by the thought that 
the country should not be lost to the family Anyasaiiisthain 
has reference to Govmda who, as we know, was anomt- 
ed to the kmgdom by his father and not to any stranger 
The Karhad and the Proddaturu records remo\e all possible 
doubts bjf expressly sa3ang that the kingdom, which was ruled by 
Govmda II, w’as bestowed by him on his younger brother , and 
the Paithan plates and one of the Bhor museum records affirm 
that Dhruva’s mind remained unchanged towards his brother and 
that he gave him gold and ornaments Dhnn a, like his predec- 
essors, had to wage a war wtth Vallabha which he did and 
captured his adversary’s banner called paltdhvaja Among other 
achievements, Dhruva is said to have impnsoned a Ganga king 
and taken elephants from a Pallava king As the \er3es ha\e led 
to series of inferences resulting in the establishment of inveterate 
natred between the brothers Govmda II and Dhruva and the 
consequent actions and counter-actions, we may go through 
them here 

Verse 17 states that Krishnaraja went to the world of gods 

Verse iS speaks of his eldest son Govmda II and of his v'alour, 
and states that by him the king staled Vallabha was 
conquered m battle 

Verse 19 speaks m general terms of Gov inda's jounger brother 
Dhruva and states that by his orowess the entire circle of enem’ca 
had been calmed down 
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Vcr'j \!ndi mav be regarded as a character sketch ofDhruva's 
-aAl.*, sa\3 tnat there was perfect cotentment in the world 
’.lien the Jjngdora came under this good lord the ornament 
nf ti’c Kajhtraku\a famih, vho was truthful, self-controlled, 
ard MS a storehouse of good qualities and steady in his 
dc\ot oj to truth and all the people right up to the end of 
t' t. ocuaii pursued the path of the dinrvia 

Ver^u a: spccifu-a the hostile 1 mgs i e the lords of Kanchi, the 
princes of Gaiiga and \ Cngi, the lords of Maiava, and 
Prachja vhora he ( Dhruva notGo\inda) brought home 
md states that even then t c when he was in the height of 
po.Tcr, he kept his mind unchanged towards his brother and 
bcotowtd on liun ornaments of gems and gold 

\ ciie 22, the last vetac, slates that seeing that Vallabha could 
not be reconciled by any of the (three) rcconciliatory measures 
adopted, Dhruva had to adopt the fourth expedient of war 
agamst him and to defeat him By so doing he obtained 
tne permanent sovereignty of Paramis'va.ra(vam decorated 
with the PultJf.jaja 

On the import of the last two verses Dr D R Bhandarkar 
notes in Ep Ind Vol XXII p 103 f, that 'the Paitban plates furnish 
in two stanzas the following “ Although he (Govindaraja) brought 
kings in numbers, hostile as they were ( such as ) the ruler of 
ilala.a and so forth, joined by the lord of Kancbi, the Ganga and 
the prince of VCngi, he ( Dhruvaraja ) gave ruby ornaments and 
a quantity of gold, and, over and above that, kept his mind un 
changed tov/ards { his ) brother Thereafter, when even after 
conciliation and other remedies, Vallabha ( Govmda ) did not 
make peace, ( Dhruvaraja ) the great ruler speedily vanquished 
him in a battle offered by the brother, expelled the enemies from 
the east and the north and secured the sovereignty decorated 
with the insignia of the effulgent -paltdhvaja " In foot note 4 on 
page 178 of the same volume, the editor of the Epigraphia writes 
' This verse ( 22 ) may be translated as follows — 
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" When the Vallabha ( i e Govinda II ) did not make peace 
through conciliatory measures then, the great and mighty lord 
( maheno-vibhuh t e Dhruva ) forthwith defeated him in a battle 
in which the army consisted of the four divisions and, therefore, 
obtamed the entire sovereignty of the king, decorated with the 
emblems of ^ahdhvaja glittermg m the East, North, West and 
the South ” 

In this last mentioned rendermg of verse 22 which seems to 
be perfect, I would only question the equation of VaUabha with 
Govmda II, for there is no warrant for it VaUabha here, as in 
the case of the verse describing Knshnaraja I's conquest, refers to 
the Western Chalukya ruler to whom alone the Pdhdhvaja banner 
is appropriate, as distinctly borne out by numerous references 
For verse 21 I adopt the translation of Dr D R Bhandarkar 
omittmg the equation of Govmdaraja for the pronoun ‘he' which 
clearly refers to Dhruva The whole verse describes Dhruva's 
victory over the several kmgs mentioned^ and states at the end 
that he did not alter his regard for his brother, even in the height 
of his glory That Dhruva had conquered the Western Ganga 
and Pallava kmgs is clearly conveyed also in the following verse 
occurring in the Jethwai plates m place of verse 21, just quoted 
from the Paithan plates — 

yosau prasadhita-jagatrayasara-durggo Gangaugha-santati 

nirodha-vivnddha Idrttih 1 

Atmiknt dnnata-Vnsh^ka vibhutir-uchchair-vyaktam tatana 

Parame^varatam-ih aikah 11 

As for the verse 22, we may safely take the rendenng of the 
Editor of theEpigraphia Indica, here agam, omittmg the equation 
of Vallabha with Govmda That the Pdhdhvaja banner belonged 
to the enemy of the Rasbtrakuta and not to the Rashtrakuta king 
had been made evident from numerous references m the Western 
Chalukya and Rashtrakuta records The followmg is the one 
more as such ( v 25 f which speaks of Govinda IV ) — 
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Yad-adhi dig-vi]a\avasare sati prasabha sambhrama-bhavan 
a>Cva bhuh Sapadi nntyati pah mahadhvaj-ochchhpta- 
karanga-Jvunatha-vjvarjjifca 

"-hicfa had Dcen translated byDr D R Bhandarkar thus — 

" On the occasion ot the conquest of the quarters, the Earth, 
with uphfted hands ( consisting of ) mighty pahdhva-ia and 
abandoning other kings, forthwith quivers, as if by the causing of 
a violent bustle ( as a woman, when freed from an evil lord 
dances with uplifted hands as if through mtense joyous excitement” 
Here Pdlidhvaja is clearly one borne by the enemy kmg and 
wrested from him The simile makes it plain 

Thus, there is nothing m this account of Dhruva and his 
brother to hint any kmd of enimosity between them, much less of 
any revolutionary motives All the wrong notions have ansen by 
equatmg Vallabha with Govinda II Though the epithet Vallabha 
Itself IS sufBcient to stamp the enemy of Dhruva as a 
Western Chalukya, there is the additional clincbmg proof afforded 
m the pahdhvaja banner which he is said to have had 

When once the real position is conceived that Govinda II 
was actually at the head of the Rashtrakuta kmgdom for a few 
years after the demise of Kpshnaraja I, bemg anointed thereto 
by his father, as the title yuvaraja assumed by him even when 
his father was alive shows, his rule bemg confirmed by the 
statement m the Proddaturu inscnption, and that Govinda, in his 
turn, gave over the management of the kmgdom to his younger 
brother Dhruva, himself not ceasmg to exist or bemg divested of 
the authonty once vested with him, and that Dhruva, a dharimka 
king, with perfect good regard for his elder brotfaei, accepted the 
charge that was entrusted to him, not with any greed for power 
or of selfish gam, hut purely out of the thought of saving the 
kmgdom from becoming a prey to the enemy and to retain it for 
the family of the Rashtrakutas, and was regularly anointed as 
{ an additional ) kmg by the ministers, there will be nothing 
surprising or untoward if we find that some of the records of the 
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time are dated in the reign of or issued under the orders of either 
of the tvro kmgs Thus, the Pimpari plates issued m S'aka 697 
recogmsmg Dhru\a as sovereign, and the Dhuha grant of 
Karkaraja, son of Dhruva, issued m the reign 01 and under the 
orders of Govinda 11 some years later i e. m S'aka 701. are m 
perfect order Tnere is nothmg to stamp either of them as spunous 
on consideration of their dates We need not go about finamg 
any special arguments to say why the documents were issued id 
tne reign of the respecnve kmg whose name they contain. 

That Govinda II was addicted to sensual pleasures to the 
extent of neglecting tne kmgdom that was placed in his charge is 
well proclaimed m tne Rasntrakuta records That other kings must 
nave abaudoned or shunned him, there is no doubt But that he 
was ever ousted bj his own jounger brother Dhruva, is an 
assumption completely lacking m autnont^ and incapable of 
being justiv mamtamed Govnnda was a proved soldier While 
Le was 5et an heir-apparent, ne defeated the lord of VCngi. 
.A.nd durmg the short peirod w nen he held tne reins of gov emmcnt, 
ne conaucted a successful war against one called VaPabha 
Passion outweighing kingly authority, he deliberate!} chose to 
e.itrust the kmgdom to his vounger brotner, who was much 
uevoted to nim and was firm^v cstaohsned m li/.a/'/nu Tnere was 
no fear or his e. er being imposed upon He could not be>-n 
unconsciotia 01 tne fact t’’a* ms posicon would c_come lcc;e b* 
t t act on ce d’d In what r.e nad dona, it muat be sa a that he 
nad ui5D’a}ed eound judgement .-Vne inwte ’s ro doubt laa: 
e mast ua e Lecn qu te conscioas 01 nis o .n sirengin ard t: - 
01 h s }oa''ger broLuer The sa’et} ot tne hmatium 
irie'" c'tcamatancea lav onlv in tr.e steo v.n co he nad bold , 
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r'Lita 02 rub and quantities of gold made bj Dhru\a to 
G'jvinda II It is oerlnps cnougn to saj that the estrangement 
of fcuhng bi.iut.en Gutinda and Dhru\a is the result of construing 
the tt-nn an ’uw sthaa as meaning ‘ a stranger ' and the aoplica- 
c c'’ of the term \''allabha to Gotirdall The use of the term 
JjCii *! has also something to do with it 

If Daniidurga lud the credit of bringing the Rash^raLuta 
lamd^ to the forefront h\ inflicting a signal defeat on the army 
of the W Cfia{uk\as uhich had the unique reputation of having 
civercoine ail the great rowers, and perhaps also sacrificed his life 
on tfu. iitld of battle, and if kffshna I had laid the famil}' on a 
firm basis firstly bv pursuing the fight and killing the Chaluh} an 
fo,, thus rtino\ ing the nominee who was straying aw aj from the 
pa'h and was opprtssmg the subjects, and lastly with the aid of 
a.s ; ero c son Got inda, reduced the E Chalukya, Pallava, W 
Gaijga and Others, Dhruva, the dlijrmtc king, seizing the 
opportunitj WiSelj aiiordcd by his cider brother, proved to the 
wor'd tfiat the trust reposed on him v as well deserved, by sink- 
ing terror in the minds of all the neighbounng powers by his 
heroic de-d of leading to the capital almost all the hostile knngs, 
and liitea up the glorj of the laraily, and laid well the founda- 
tion of us greatness a: no distant date This is what we have 
been able to gather so far from the documentary evidences avail- 
able to us ^ We do nbt find anj disputed succession internecine 
\.ar or revolution Firmlj established in nghteousness, he gave 
the greatest satisfact’on to the world oi subjects by following 
the ancient precepts, being a fearless and active military leader, 
ne won laurels in several fields witn the aid of bis powerful cavalry 
force, whose valour is acknowledged both in the Rashtrakuta 
and Ganga records Being sagacious and far-sighted, he employed 
his valiant sons and feudatories in the government of the 
conquered countries all round, to prevent insurrections, and raised 
one of them as ytijardja, while jet he was ahve, so that no 
internal strife might disfigure the history of the family, though 

l Ind Ant Vol- XI, p 125 ff 
11 4300 
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pernaps, modesty and regard 'or me feelings or rne senior and me 
conndence of his strengta to meet anv ictnre ■’mnediment that 
might come in tne way or gectmg h-S throne made me nnrce 
express sansmcnon at the nosition he was holding directly 
under the so-^ereign, n.s father Vatsa, Kcsala, Malna, Ganda 
Pa^lava, W Ganga as well as me Eastern and western Cnalnkras 
were made to yield subm^ss'on to Dhmva If one oi the kings 
shotild be called the great, it wnl be hard to decide :: Dhm’-a 
is entitled to it or his son. 

Gbvinda III seems to have condncted several wars against 
the Palla^as of Sahchi Tne nrst of these took place some time 
oeiore A D. S04 wnen, bemg encamped at Ram^ aratirtha on his 
return from Kahchi, he renewed a grant made ny KTrtivaitran II 
Tne Pallava opconent is here stated to be Dantiga : £ 
DantivaiirLan ( A D yor-Sra ) The Pallavas did not ctLeny 
bear the Rasamakum. t'oke. Govinda Ill’s Racnanpur plates 
dated in A. D. SoS, distinctly speak 01 a second invasion against 
the Pallavas. It 13 stated here — 

“ Having passed the rainy season, when the sky is densely 
covered witn thick c''ouds, at Sriohuvanam, Gownda III went 
from mere with h s lorces to tne banks 01 tne Tungabhadra, and 
stay ng there, strange to say even oy n aging .t again, completely 
drew to himseli tne lornine 01 the Pallavas, thougn it was 
alreadi in his hands ” Tnis verse clearlv rerers to two d snnc: 
invas’ons by tne Rashtrakiita k ng Govinda III aaamst the 
Paliams, the earher o“e o: wn cb as no nted oni alreadv, took 
place pnor to .k D Son The Xilgund mscnni on of -kmcgha\a- 
rsna I referring to GSvinda HI states tnat na\ ng lettered tne 
people of Eernla, Ma'^a anc Gonda, and togetner wwn tre 
Gurjaras tnose wno dwelt m tne h ll-forr cl Ch trakuta and 
tne lords or Kancn , he became known as Klm-ara; era ^ ” 
From tne use 01 the p ural AJd cJ 'ssJ„ r. tms verse, it Icor^s as 
It tnat G 5 wnda III conquered not onl\ Dantivartnan, as reported 


L Ep. Ind- Vcl VL p ^C5i. . 5 
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in the British Jluseum and Radhanpur plates, dated in A D 804 
and 80S, but also his successor Tellari^enoda Nandivarman III 
( A D S12-844 ), who aided him in crowning Sivamara Saigotta^ 
Thus, Govnida III seems to have thtice defeated the Pallavas, 
the last being m about A D 812-3 

When speaking of the combined reigns of Govinda 11 and 
Dhruva his younger brother, we noticed the successful wars waged 
by Dhruva against the hostile kings of Kahcbi, Ganga, Vengi, 
Malava, and the highly irreconcilable Vallabha and the humilia- 
tion caused to them Besides being defeated, one was put in 
fetters, another was forced to bow down before the conqueror, a 
third was driven into the desert, the fourth had his state umbrella 
of sovereignty destroyed and the fifth was deprived of his flags 
All these proud and independent kings cannot be expected to 
have put up for any length of time with the insults that had been 
flung at them It must be mainly as a result of these actions of 
Govinda II and Dhruva, that Govinda III had, almost at the 
commencement of his reign, to face the combined action of a 
confederacy of chiefs, who, it is believed, were apparently led 
bj a person named Stambha “ Here we shall trace the events 
which brought the Rash trakutas in touch with the Pallavas and 
the Pandyas 

In the early part of this paper, we have shown how the 
various powers of South India stood at the time of the rise of the 
Rashtrakutas and stated also the attitude of these powers among 
themselves With one of these » e the Western Chalukyas, 
whom the Rashtrakutas had overthrown and whose territory of 
seven and a half lakshas they had practically brought under 
subjection placing nominally a vamiya on the throne, the 
members of the Rashtrakuta family had to be ever, after fightmg 
It will not be right to assume that the Western Chalukyas had 

1 lUd Vo) V p 

1 Ind Ant. Vol V p 150, Xbtd. Vol. VI, pp 62 & 70, YoL IX, p 161, 
and Bom Gaz. p 395 
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vanished after Dantidurga or his successor had defeated them 
On the other hand, there are clear evidences to show that they 
continued to exist, and, finally getting the better of the adver- 
sary, recovered tiie territory which they had originally lost 
These descendants of the Western Chajukyas of BadamI are 
referred to in the Rashtrakuta records of successue generations 
as Vallabha, as having the boar for their emblem, as having the 
pclltdhvaja banner, etc Thus far, we have shown that everj' 
king of the Rashtrakuta line had his share of fight with 
the Western Chalukyas The next power with which the 
new conquerors had naturally to contend in their southern 
abode was the Pallava whose allies were the Banas and 
Gangas Every one of the Rashtrakuta kings from Dantidurga 
to Govmda lit, claims to hav'e over-thrown the Pallavas 
It IS significant that there is not a corresponding claim on 
the other side Had success attended the Pallavas m any of 
their encounters with the Rashtrakutas, we could reasonably 
expect the fact to be mentioned in their eulogies The omission 
can only indicate that the Pallavas fared ill To visualise the 
contemporaneity of the Pallavas, Rashtrakuta, W Ganga and 
Pandya rulers we give a table belo v From it, it will be seen 
that the latter part of the reign of Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
( A D 696-761 ) synchronised with the reign of Dantidurga and 
the early years of Kpshnaraja I, and that the single long reign 
of the Pallava Dantivarman ( A D 761-S12 ) covered the rest of 
the reign of Kpshnaraja, the combined rule of Govmda II and 
his younger brother Dhruva Dharavarsha as well as the reign of 
Govmda III It must have been with the Pallava Dantivarman 
that the four Rashtrakuta kings mentioned above must have 
fought Dantivarman must have been taken ov’er by the vic- 
torious Dhruva to his capital It has been shown above that 
Govmda III defeated Dantivarman at least twice and that the 
privilege exercised by the early Pallava kings Simhavarman and 
Skandavarman viz the crowning of the Western Ganga kmg, 
was now jomtly exercised by Nandivarman III and Govmda III, 



in fastening the lillet of royalty on ‘ Sivamara II Saigot^a, who 
had not for long been captured and put in prison by Dharavarsha- 
Dhruva, about which ne shall speak presently Govinda Ill's 
reign ended soon after the last noticed event The constant 
inroads into the Palla\a dominion by the above named four 
R'l^lijrakuta kings during the reign of the Pallava Dantivarman 
must, no doubt, ln\e considerably weakened the latter's power, 
w’hich, at the end of that king’s rule,was over-run by the Pan^yas 
The Pan^l^as under the lead of Varaguna Maharaja I, who 
ascended the throne in A D Sii pushed their way as far north 
as Araiiur on the nortli bank of the Pennar river and made 
Xandivarman III (AD 812-844 ) acknowledge the overlordship 
of the Pancjyas The e\istence of the inscriptions of Varaguna- 
Maharaja at Kumbakonam, Tiruvi^alur, Aduturai, TiJlaisthanam 
and LaJgudi proves the reality of his claim and the last epigraph 
establishes his suzerainty over Nandivarraan III the victor 
of Teljaru 

We may now notice the conflict of the Rashtraku^as with 
the Western Gangas as it is one requinng some light The 
conflict seems to have commenced as early as A D 786 when, 
according to the Talegaon plates, Kpshna I bad pitched his 
camp at Alanne on the occasion of his victorious expedition 
against the Gangas The Western Ganga king at the time was 
Sripunisha This was followed by other invasions in the subsequent 
reigns of Dhniva and Govindalll We shall start with a statement 
made m the Manne grant It tells us that the Western Gahga king 
" Sivamara II made himself famous by his victones over the 
armies of the Rashtraku(as,the Cha}ukyas and the Haihayas.when 
they were encamped at a village named Mudukundur and that 
he defeated.the countless cavalry of Dhruva which had over-run 
the whole earth ” This statement cannot be a mere boast but a 
simple record of fact, admitting in a way, the superionty of the 
enemy From the admission it should be inferred that Dhruva 
had gained clear advantages over the Gangas, and that the cause 
of action for Sivamara's fight with the Rashtrakutas arose 
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therefrom The previous action, as cIst, where stated, was to the 
effect that the Rashtrakuta king Krishna’s son Dhruva-Dhara- 
varsha- Nirupaina seized and imprisoned the Ganga king of the 
Cliera country and that his son Ranavaloka Kambaya was made 
the ruler of Gangavadi g6,ooo The Ganga king at the time 
must have been the same Sripurusha-.Muttaria against whom 
wrishna I led an expedition and the prince of the family of the 
Gangas ' that was ruling over the Ciiera countr} ' whom Dhruva 
IS said to have detained in custody, must ha\e been a provincial 
governor connected with the Ganga family and not Sivamara 
himself The Manne grant seems to admit the defeat inflicted 
by Dhruva on Sripunisha-jMuttarasa , and for detaining m 
custody one of the Ganga princes, and for retrieving the losses 
previously sustained, Sivamara, when he became king, fought 
with Dhruva and gained a victory Subsequent to this, there 
must have been another conflict between the two kings m which 
Sivamara should have met with a reverse On this occasion, 
which may be placed about the end of the rule of Dhruva, 
Sivamara must have been captured and put m the Rashtrakuta 
prison, for it is distinctly stated that as soon as Govinda III 
came to the throne, he set Sivamara at liberty We ha\ e to 
state here the view taken of the statement of the Manne grant 
cited above It is as follows — 

*' Sivamara II may very well have been entrusted with the 
command in some war between his father and Dhruva And w'e 
may suppose that durmg the campaign, he ( Saigotta ) was even- 
tually defeated, captured and imprisoned by Dhruva, and that 
on Muttara^a’s death, he was liberated by Govinda III, in order 
to succeede to the leadership of the Gangas, on which occasion, 
the Rashtrakuta king would have very likely, crowned him, — as 
the spurious Manne grant asserts, — with some feudatory crown 
The event may be placed about A D S05 The same passages 
m the Rashtrakuta records tell us that, after no long t.me, 
Govinda III found it necessary to conquer the Ganga, who through 
excess of pride stood in opposition to him and to put him in 
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(ctiors, again in D Sio And it Mas doubtless this second 
imprisonment ol ^uaniarall that let in his younger brother 
Ranavikrama to the Western Ganga succession ” 

For chronological purposes, Sripurusha's reign is one of the 
land-marks in the historj of the Western Gangas His initial year 
IS, beyond question, fixed by the two charters, the Jawali and 
Nagamangala plates, the former combining the 25th year of reign 
with Saka 672 ( A D 750 ) and the latter coupling the 50th year 
with Saka 696 (AD 776 ) His latest year is furnished in the 
Hulkur lithic record dated in 5 aka 710 (AD 788 ) which must 
have been Ills 52nd j ear of reign There is nothing to indicate 
at present, that his reign extended beyond A D 788 Thus, there 
IS warrant for holding that when the Rashtrakuta Knshpa I 
( \ D ,.56-775 ) led an expedition against the Western Ganga 
territory and was encamped at the citj of Manne in A D 768, 
the king of the latter country was Srlpurusha ( A D 725-788 ), 
and that he was also the king against whom Dhruva (A D 775-794) 
directed his arms Almost all the records of Dhtuva's reign refer 
to his success over the Western Gangas 

Sripurusha was succeeded by his eldest son Sivamara II 
^aigotta in circa A D 78S, and we have noted his claim to have be- 
come famous by defeating the cavalry of Dhruva, which is expressly 
said to have overcome the whole earth It seems certain that 
Dhruva met with some reverses at the end of his reign, though this 
loss was soon retrieved by himself by taking Sivamara captive 
On this occasion, it is likely that Sivamara entrusted the kingdom 
to Vqayaditya his younger brother We have the authority of 
inscriptions to say that Vqayaditya received the Ganga kingdom 
from his elder brother as a trust, as did Bharata from Rama After 
some time, when Govmda III became king, Sivamara II was set 
- at liberty and it is said that, after no long tune Govmda HI, 
found it necessary to reconquer the Ganga, who through excess 
of pnde, stood m opposition to him, and to put him in fetters 
again How Sivamara II came to be released is not stated. If 
we are allowed to make a conjecture, it may be that it was at the 
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instance of the Pallava king Dantivarinan, who, by reason of his 
being introduced in the Bahur plates as a hneal descendant of the 
Pallavas and with Western Ganga ancestry, might be said to have 
had a Western Ganga princess for his mother The Velurp^ayam 
plates tell us that Dantivarman’s mother was Reva, and the 
description given of her union with Nandi varman PalJavamala v%z 

Tasy axnbu raier iva vahininam nathasya nana guna-rathna 
dhamnah l 

Dhirasya bhubhnt-Varalabdha-]anma Reveva Reva mahishi 
babhuva || 

IS plainly suggestive of it Besides, Nandivarman Ill’s mother 
Aggalanenmadi being a Kadamba princess, and Nripatunga’s 
mother Sankha being a Rash^rakuta, Ganga ancestry is precluded 
for these two Pallava kings, who are the only other kings that 
figure in the genealogical list given in the Bahur plates That 
the Pallavas were the overlords of the Western Gangas is known 
to us from numerous early records , they were directly concerned 
also in their coronation. There is a fitness in the application of 
the term vahtnindm ndtha to the Pallavas who were hereditarily 
the overlords of the Gangas 

The first incarceratian of Sivamara II could not have lasted 
long Of Vijayaditya it is recorded that he refrained from enjoy- 
ing the earth, knowing it to be his elder brothers’ wife On 
release by Govmda III, SivamSra II should have appointed his 
eldest son M^a^imha I as yuvardm and it is not unlikely that he 
made his position stronger and perhaps, also defied the authority 
of the Rash^rakuta viceroy in the Ganga territory The fact that 
we have records issued by Mara^imha I as Yuiaraja dated in the 
> ears A D 797 and 799, show that during the second incarce- 
ration of Sivamara he did not entrust the government of the 
country to Vijayaditya as he had done m the first instance The 
second release m circa A D S13 of Sivamara II might have been 
made at the mstance of Nandivarman Govmda III died shortiv 
after, though ^ivamara II continued to hold the reins of govern- 
ment for about 
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that Nandivarman of the Bahur plates was not a Pallava, was 
obliged to say ( i ' “ that the Pallava Nandivarman mentioned 
in the Manne plates must be Nandivarman Pallavamalla, son of 
Hiranyavamman ” and to add that “ he ( Pallavamalla ) cannot 
have had anything to do with Sivamara II at so late a time as 
the date ot his succession on the death of Muttara^a, ( ii ) and it 
seems that, mixed up with a real act of Govinda III, towards the 
second Sivamara, the Manne grant has preserved an anachromstic 
reminiscence of a real act of Pallavamalla Nandivarman towards 
the first Sivamara vu that on the downfall of the Western 
Chalukyas, he formally recognised Shivamara and crowned him as 
the chief, more or less feudatory, of a powerful tribe on the 
borders of his own outlying province of Nolambavadi " 
Further, against the possibihty of Nandivarman of the 
Manne grant being identified with Vijaya — Nandivikrama- 
varman, son of Dantivarman, Fleet added m a note ( f n 3 
on p 158 P, (ill) “it does not at all seem probable, and 
if it were so, an anachronism' in the other direction would be 
involved for Nandivarman, the son of Dantivarman, cannot be 
placed as early as A D 797, which is the pretended date of the 
Mapne grant he cannot be placed before A D 804, which is the 
date that we have for Dantivarman ” By the way, one more 
statement had also been made by Fleet and it is the following — 

( IV ) " we may safely follow Dr Hultzsch in his inference that 
the Rashtrakuta princess Sankha wife of Nandivarman, was a 
daughter of Govinda's son and successor Nnpatunga Amogha- 
varsha I ( A D 814/5-877/8 ) after whom her son must have 
been partly named ” 

As regards the identification of Govindaraja, Fleet had no 
doubts and he said “ he seems to be the Rashtrakuta king 
GSvmda III, whose reign began about A D 783/4 and ended in 
A D 814/5” p 158 ) In fact he owns the fastenmg of the fillet 
of royalty on Sivamara II by Govindaraja as “ a real act of 
( the Rashtrakuta ) Govinda III ” But he was of opinion, as 
already said, that mixed up with this, the Manne grant has 
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supposing that the grant actually made by Mara^imha when his 
father was in prison was issued after the liberation and recorona- 
tion of Sivamara m A D 813, mcorporatmg the events that had 
happened in the interval ” 

Indeed this is the sane view to take m the matter and I am 
sure it will be endorsed by all those that deal with inscriptions, 
and do not go about indiscriminately borrowing leaves from others 
that know how long some grants take ‘to be put in copper plates 
and finally issued, — the Larger Leiden plates had taken the last 
eight years of the reign of Rajaraja I and some years of the 
reign of Rajendra Chdla I, — that care to verify the originals 
and have the courage of their convictions to express their 
findings without fear or favour There could be no doubt that 
Sivamara II was a crowned monarch when he was first 
taken captive 

The reign of Govinda III ( A D 794-814 ) covered the last 
five years of the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana IV and 
the first thirteen years of his successor Vijayaditya II One of 
the Eastern Chalukya grants says that Vijayaditya IT fought 
108 battles with the armies nf the Rattas and Gangas, for twelve 
years, day and night and built 108 Siva temples called Narendre- 
^vara after his surname ^ In another grant he is called the des- 
troyer of the party of the Southern Ganga and the builder of the 
temples of Narendresvara - A third is even more specific It 
states that " Vijayaditya II fought for twelve years with the 
generals of Vallabhendra and that having defeated his own 
younger brother Bhlma-Salukki took possession of VCngi-mandala 
from him ” “ From these statements it is clear that there was a 
n\ al claimant to the Eastern Chalukya throne on the death of 
Vishnuvardhana IV in the person of Viajayaditya's younger 

1 Gauga Ratta babihs b irddam dv idas ibd mn ahar niiam | 
bhuj arjjita balam khaJga sahiy*'* naya vikramaih i| 

Abhtottarani >udda oatam yuddhvi S'art'bh''rmah->layin | 
tatbankhjjy ikar-d \iro Vijayaditya bhupatih || (S I I Vol I p 39 ) 

2 A R on Ep. for 1911, para 6, p 8-1 f 

3 IbiJ p SI 
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brother and that he was backed up by the generals of a certain 
Vallabha, and that Vijayaditya had to fight as many as io8 
battles not only against the armies of the Rat^as and Southern 
Gangas but also against the generals of Vallabha who were 
supporting the claim of his younger brother The generals of 
Vallabhcndra should have been supportmg Bhlma-Salukki at the 
instance of the Rattas and Southern Ganga king The Rashtra- 
kfita king at the time of the demise of the Eastern Chalukya 
Vishnuvardhana IV » e in A D 799, was Govinda III and he 
must have nominated to the Eastern Chalukya throne Bhlma- 
^alukki in preference to his elder brother Vijayaditya II, and to 
support his nominee he must have employed there some of his 
generals if by Vallabhendra is meant the R^htraku^a king, and 
the generals of Vallabha whom his father had recently subdued 
The forces of the Southern Ganga king, who, along with the 
armies of the Rash^rakufas under Govinda III with whom the 
legitimate Vijayaditya II had to wage war to obtain his throne 
and kingdom, must be the W Ganga Vijayaditya, the younger 
brother of Sivamara II Thus the policy adopted by Govinda III 
with regard to the subordinate W Ganga and Eastern Chalukya 
powers was the same The Rashtrakufa records tell us that 
Govinda III sent a letter to the Vengi king, who, as soon as the 
messenger half uttered the command, longing for his own com- 
fort, steadily, like a servant, without ceasing, did toil to con- 
struct the outer wall round his capital city Here one cannot 
miss to notice that Bhima-Salukkx owed his position to the 
Rashtrakuta and was bound to do his behests in order to win his 
favour and support It is improbable that the proud victor of 
108 battles would deign to cleanse the courtyard of the Rashtra- 
kuta sovereign, whom he had worsted m numerous engagements 
There are no indications that he ever reconciled hunself with 
Govinda III 

G5vinda III dying soon after Vijayaditya II was well 
established in Vengi, the latter reigned over his dominion for 
nearly a quarter of a century without any troubles 
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The period of rule covered by the reigns of Amoghavarsha 
and his descendants is not a bright one in the history of the 
Rashtrakutas Amoghavarsha was only a boy of tender years 
when his father died His accession is well fixed up to be A D 
814-5 ^ which falls not long after the latest known date- of 
Govmda III t e A D 813, December 4 Amoghavarsha seems 
to have reigned for at least 63 years ^ 

One of the most important changes effected durmg the reign 
of Amoghavarsha I was the shifting of the seat of government 
to the newly founded city of Malkhed A city with all the 
requirements to be a capital cannot rise quickly It seems to 
have been planned in the reign of Govmda III, and completed in 
Amoghavarsha’s time Growth of empires from small neuclii 
had always necessitated the founding of second capitals in more 
central localities wherefrom it could be easy to w'atch the counter 
movements of the new enemies at whose cost the empire had 
grown The Pallavas, Western Chalukyas and Western Gangas 
who had been dealt severe blows by the predecessors of Govindalll 
havmg been in a state of constant revolt, and G5vmda himself 
having had to make them acquiese m the Rashtrakuta overlord- 
ship, and further nsmgs of a similar nature and coalition of the 
subdued powers bemg expected at any moment, might have 
prompted Govmda III to found the new city Besides, the 
Rashtrakutas had now to meet a more formidable foe in the person 
of the Eastern Chalukya Vqayaditya II ( A D 799-843 ), the son 
of Vishnuvardhana IV, who had suffered defeat at the hands of 
GSvinda II m the reign of Knshna I and who was one among 
the hostile kings taken by Dhruva to the Rashtrakuta country 
All these must have strongly u-ged the necessity of havmg a city 
in a more central place and close to the Vengi country, leave 
alone any ambition on his own part to acquire any fresh territory 
The move m this direction must certainly have been taken to 
bring under complete subjection all the conquered powers and 

1 K 75 and 76 2 K 67 3 K 80 
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to mamtam the supremacy o\er them Govmda III started the 
work but it \sas gi\en effect to, only in the reign of his successor 
\mogha\ arsha I 

When Amoghai arsha had come of age, he found that he had 
to raise the glory of his family which was sunk deep m the 
Chalukj'an ocean We shall see how this came about The death 
m \ D S14 of Govmda TIT leaving only a boy of tender years to 
succeed him, — which, — at that time required a very powerful ruler 
at the helm of government to keep under control proud and irre- 
concilable kings of different houses, who, as often as they were put 
down, rose up and showed their stubborn nature, and perfect 
unwillingness to bear the Rashtrakuta yoke, — afforded a very 
nice opportunity, for subdunng the enemies the like of which had 
never before occurred, to assert their independence Nay, had 
it not been for the previous losses and defeats and the dwindling 
of the resources of the enemies, one among them could verj' 
easily have caused the disruption of the new houses of the 
Rashtrakutas brought into eminence m the space of three or four 
generations The boy emperor was the ward of Karkka the senior 
member of the Gujerat Ime of the Rashtrakutas We can easily 
conceive the high responsibilities that Karkka had to shoulder 
Besides being the dc facia ruler of the empire, he had to see that 
the boy was given proper education and training required of an 
emperor, that his own hfe as well as that of the pnnee under his 
charge was not endangered, and to meet or put down any 
risings of the subdued powers Under these circumstances the 
regent could not follow in the footsteps of the deceased emperor 
Govmda III or his predecessors by undertaking any new 
expeditions or invasions 

Karkka’s leaving Gujerat, vacating his throne for Govmda, 
and taking up the position of bemg the protector of the boy 
emperor, shows the oneness of feelmg that existed between the 
members of the two branches of the Rashtrakuta family that 
were holding Gujerat and Malkhed Both were mtent on 
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retaining the advantages gained, and shared in the weal and 
woe of either It will be unnatural and preposterous, if a son, 
grandson or other relative of Karkka raised his little finger 
against him or the case he espoused and thereby exhibited 
mgratitude of the worst type Unless there is clear evidence, 
to show that anyone proved a traitor, we cannot be justified in 
inferring anything that will cast a slur on a family exhibiting 
the noblest of feehngs The high terms in which Karkka is 
spoken of in the grant of Govinda strongly bear testimon} to 
the cordial relationship of the members We have here to 
note how the opportunity was availed of by the subjugated 
powers viz the Western Gangas, Eastern Chalukyas, Western 
Chalukyas, Pallavas and others We have noted how the 
Western Ganga Sivamara II was finally released from the 
Rash^rakuta prison, reinstalled on the throne by Govinda III, 
just prior to the latter's demise and how he alienated himself from 
the Rashtrakuta overlord we have also noted how the 
undaunted Eastern Chajukya Vijayaditya II defied the power 
of the Rashtrakutas and Western Gangas and wrested the 
Vengi kingdom from his mean younger brother who became 
a prey to the machinations of the enemy and put himself in war 
with his elder, backed up as he was by foreign arms, and how, by 
his indomitable strength he conducted a long war which forced 
the Rashtrakutas to found a great city close to the Vengi kingdom 
He had thoroughly become independent of the Rashtrakuta 
o\erlordship excercised during the dajs of his father Vishnu- 
\ardhana IV, and ri.gained his kingdom ridding himsell of his 
cnemj The almost independent position of the Pallava could be 
easilv understood b\ Nandi\arman taking an equal share with 
Govinda III m the second crowning of 5u amara II Jt remains 
now to saj about the part plajed bj the Vallabha by which term 
we have jhown the members of the fallen houac ol the Western 
Ch’diil > IS Were called m the inacnptioni. oi Dvntidurga, knahrv 
and Hnruva We have indicated above tl at tl c king:, of tnx^ noi.ic 
h id vntrcnclud theinsc’v ca m tl e connnvs of the dyinimon of ti.e 
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Gujerat branch of the Rashtraku^as And though thej' were not 
prominent in the Jays of Govmda III, tliey bad caused enough 
trouble to his fatfier Dhruva and did not cease to exist In the 
absence of Karkka from his home, acting as regent to the boy 
emperor, the hereditary Rashtrakuta enemy Vallabha found again 
an opportunity to rush forth and fall upon his son Dhruva I 
Dharawarsha and killed him in the battlefield It would even 
appear that the Vallabha had taken possession of Dhruva’s 
kingdom for a time, for it is said that Dhruva's son Akalavarsba 
Subhatunga had to w rest his dominion from the enemy. Vallabha 
d d not yield easily He offered war against Akalavarsha's son 
Dhruva 11 also Thus, three generations of kings of the Gujerat 
branch had been ceaselessly worsted in battle by the forces of the 
Vallabha these Gujerat kings were contemporaries of 
Vmoghavarsha I It is true that Amoghavarsha used the title 
Vallabha, as did also many others But no tangible reasons 
could be seen m inscriptions to make us believe that he rose 
against his own Gujerat cousins under the guidance of one of whom 
he had been brought up If be, a peace loving religious minded 
man, should take up arms against the Gujerat house, and show 
his mvcteracy for three generations, there must be very 
e'cttaordinary grounds We see no such grounds 

We may say here what gave room for the conception that 
the reign of Amoghavarsha I was disturbed by rebellions and 
internecine wars In a grant made in A D 826-7 by the 
Gujerat Rashtrakufa chief Govmda the younger brother of 
Karkka, the genealogy of the Rashtrakutas is taken up to 
Govmda III and no reference of any kind is made in it to 
Amoghavarsha I The initial date of Amoghavarsha's reign 
being definitely knov/n from bis Sirur and other inscnptions to 
have fallen in A D 814, the omission of bis name m a grant 
falling in his reign and made by a Rashtrakuta feudatory, was 
considered serious Fleet’s explanation of. this was “ that 
possibly, when the charter was issued, Govindaraja was in 
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rebellion against his sovereign ” He followed up this remark 
and noted the fact that the charter gave to Govinda onlj’- the 
feudatory title of Mahdsdinantadhipah, which he knew was 
somewhat an apparent contradiction Be that as it may, another 
satisfactory explanation is now made necessary At the time 
Fleet wrote, it was not known Amoghavarsha I was a mere boy 
when his father died His anointment as yuvardja did not take 
place for aught we know This and his long reign extending to 
63 or 64 years, of course counted from the date of demise of his 
father, are in agreement with what is now known about his age m 
A D 814 Though the regnal year is counted from this date, 
Amoghavarsha's actual coronation must have taken place only 
when he came of age All that the Kavi grant of Govinda could 
tell us IS that there was no overlord to be mentioned, Amogha- 
varsha I not having been crowned by that time that GSvmda 
held only a feudatory position is correctly indicated by the title 
he bore,and there was no overlord to be mentioned in his grant 
We think there is no room for inferring that Govinda raised the 
standard of revolt agamst Amoghavarsha I He is seen satisfied 
with his position of Mahasamantadhipati It is stdl a question 
when Karkka passed awaj^ and when exactly Amoghavarsha's 
actual coronation took place 

As the Baroda plates, dated A D 834-5, of Dhruva I, and 
the Bagumra grant of Dhruva II, dated in A D 866-7, mention 
Amoghavarsha as sovereign, he must have assumed regal powers 
sometime before the first mentioned date From the omission m 
these plates of the name of Govinda, it had been inferred that 
Govinda was an usurper and a rebel If it is remembered that 
these plates belong to the kings of Karkka’s line, the omission m 
them of G 5 vmda, a member of the collateral branch, is quite 
natural He owed his position to Karkka, who in the interest of 
both the branches, set up Govinda in his place, and went to 
afford protection to Amoghavarsha Dhruva might not have 
come of age at the tune I am unable to find motives for 
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rebellion o( any kind so far as Govinda, Dhruva, Akalavarsha 
Subhatunga and Dhruva II arc concerned, and there is no 
attempt on the part of the Gujerat Rashtrakutas to subvert 
Karkka or \mogha\arsha I on the other hand they were 
kcenij interested m the safety of the Malkhed empire 

The tuo plates further state that Karkka *' vanquished 
the tributary Rashtrakutas, who, after they had voluntarily 
promised obedience, dared to rebel with a powerful array , and he 
speedily placed Amoghavarsha on his throne Can it not be said 
that the voluntary promise only shows the loyalty of the subjects 
and chiefs to the throne and that it must have naturally come 
\\ hen Govinda III passed away suddenly leaving an un-anomted 
son of tender years to succeed him xVnd Karkka’s presence 
might not have been liked by the proud chieftains of the State, 
he being only a feudatory At any rate the wording does not 
warrant the inference that there was any rebelhon against the 
boy emperor 

When Amoghavarsha actually assumed regal powers, he found 
to his dismay that the empire reared up by his ancestors had 
disintegrated, the Western Gahgas and the Eastern Chalukyas 
having become almost independent, and the army of the 
Vallablia trying its best m the same direction He at once 
directed his general Bankeya to reduce to subjection the Western 
Ganga While this was so, the ceaseless fighting that v^as going 
on between Vallabha and the kings of the Gujerat branch assumed 
large proportions and Amoghavarsha I who was erstwhile a ward 
under one of the kmgs of the same branch, and who had the 
greatest interest in the Gujerat house could not remain a mere 
spectator 

It is almost certain that this war which was being waged 
nearer home must have been a menace to his own dominion of 
Malkhed Of this fact he could not be unaware When he found 
that his Gujerat cousins were not a match for the Vallabha, he 
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must have been friendly towards their erstwhile o\erlordsthe 
Pallavas The establishment of the Chola with the capital at 
Tanjore is an evident check on any further aggressions of the 
Pandyas Varaguna II did not continue to bear the Pallava 
yoke Soon after the accession of Nripatunga's successor, 
Apara]ita, he seems to have risen up m arms against the 
Pallava and advanced as far as Tiruppurambiyam m the 
Tanjore district where the Pallava king assisted by the 
Western Ganga ally Prithivipati I, who was determined to secure 
victory to his overlord, attacked him and secured complete 
success It was only marred by the death of Prithivipati in the 
battlefield The battle of ^ripurambiyam may be placed some- 
where about the last quarter of the ninth century' A D. perhaps 
just after the end of the reign of the Rashtrakuta king Amogha- 
varsha I and after the accession of his son and successor Kri- 
shnaraja II Though the several invasions of the Pandyas on the 
territory of the Pallavas directly afiected the kmgs of the latter 
country and made them resist the tide of the former m order to 
save themselves from becommg a prey to the Pandyas, the 
Rashtrakutas who had been similarly making endeavours to sub- 
due the surrounding powers could not have remained as passive 
onlookers assuming a neutral attitude, for if the Pallavas had 
succumbed, the Pandyas would have become a menace to their 
own kingdom m the south They had already a fore-taste of the 
nsmg of some of the subdued powers 

In the first half of the ninth century A D , events were 
marching with rapid strides for the determination of the suzerainty 
of the south Just then the passmg away of Govinda III, leaving 
the ship of State to drift in the boisterous ocean without a proper 
guiding hand, gave a set-back to the progress of the Rashtrakutas 
m that direction Karkka and Bankeya, able in their own way, 
could not save the empire from being foundered and dismtegrated 
As narrated above, the Rashtrakuta hold on the Eastern Chalu- 
kyas. Western Gangas, Pallavas and the Western Ch^uk>a 
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sncce5;or5, was practically lost before Amoghavarsha I could 
ta} e up the command of the empire A Io\cr of peace by nature, 
with a j earn ng for htcraiy' perauits and given to practice of 
religious auatcritics, Am6gha\arsha was found to be a square man 
m a round hole He was quite unfit for the task that lay before 
him He could not stem the rushing tide The policy of the Rashtra- 
kutas of favounng the younger and weaker members of the families 
of kings overcome b> them as against the older and legitimate 
ones tned in tiie case of the Western Gangas, Eastern Chalukjfas 
and perhaps also the Western Chalukjas, in order to secure 
subordination, had been a total failure nay it was even fatal 
It had only been useful in creating ephemeral dissensions which 
the reigning powerful sovereigns tided over, sometimes with ease 
and sometimes w ith a little difficulty Even the adoption of the 
policy of reconciliation by means of marriage alliances was of 
no avail One Silamahadevi was taken from and another 5 ila- 
mahadCvi was given to the Eastern Chalukyas Xandivarman 
HI had for his queen a Rashtrakuta princess by name Sankha. 
and had by her a son called Nfipatunga the same name that was 
also borne by Amoghavarsha I To judge merely by the name 
there is a seeming likelihood of considering the Pallava Njapa- 
tunga as the grandson of Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I But it 
may be noted that it IS impossible that Sankha could have been 
the daughter of the Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha I for we are 
informed that this king was only six years old or a few years 
more in A D 814 and as such could not have had a grandson by 
his daughter who could be aged enough to become a ruler in 
A D 844 Nfipatunga's date of accession is a fixed point m later 
Pallava chronology It cannot be taken earlier than A D 844 
for the reason that Varaguna Maharaja II cannot figure as a 
subordinate m a record of the i8th year, as he actually does, and 
it cannot be later than that date for the reason that he and his 
successor Aparajita had reigned for 44 years before Topdamadu 
passed into the hands of the Cb 5 la Aditya I in A D 888 It is, 
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therefore, certain, that Sankha must have been a daughter of 
some other earlier member of the Rashtrakuta line Knowing 
as we do that Sankha was a Rashtrakuta princess, the name 
Nripatunga, — bearing the distinct impress of the Rashtrakuta- 
anvaya hke Sahasatunga, Jagattunga etc , — given to Pallava in 
preference to a Pallava name, is suggestive of the esteem with 
which Nandivarman III should have looked upon the Rashtra- 
kuta connection and of his friendly attitude towards that family 
Another important move made by the Rashtrakutas was, as noted 
already, the establishment of their capital at Manykheta which 
could have afforded better opportunities for watching the 
progress of the enemy states, besides being, a central place 
for the base of their military operations Conjointly with 
the Pallavas, the Rashtrakutas established a sort of political 
overlordship over the Western Gangas and they also appear to 
have had direct and closer touch with the administration of the 
province of Gangavadi It is not unlikely that the Rashtrakutas 
had a similar hand in the administration of the Pallava kingdom 
The exact relationship of Kampavarman with either the Pallavas 
or Rashtrakutas remains yet to be known At any rate the name 
IS not a famihar one among the Pallavas 

Looked at from any pomt of yiew, the reign of Amoghava- 
rsha I was not a glorious one in that it had failed to lift up the 
family from its fallen depth Two or three years before his death 
Amoghavarsha seems to have entrusted the government to his son 
Krishna II 

There is evidence to the fact that Krishna II was in charge 
of the government of his country in the last days of his father 
We have a reoord of Saka 797 ( A D 875 ) issued by him There 
is also evidence that from the day of his father’s demise in A D 
878, he became an independent ruler The earliest known record 
of his found at Hirebidin m the Dharwar district is dated in 
A P 878 He had chiefly to contend in the South with the 
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Western Gangas and Nolambas, and the Eastern Chalul \ as H is 
Eastern Chalukya contemporaries were Vijayaditja III for the 
first ten years and the latter’s successor Chalukja-Bhiraa I for 
the rest of the period Vijavadit5'a III was one of the most 
powerful sovereigns of his house and it is reported of him that he, 
at the request of the Ra^ta, conquered the unequalled Gangas, 
killed the Nolamba chief ilangi m battle, put to fright Knshna- 
vallabha who was allied with or supported by Sankila These 
things seem to have occurred in the reign of Amoghavarsha I in 
whose days the Vallabha was attacking the Rashtrakutas of both 
the houses and we have also noted how the Gangas had practically 
becomeindependent and thrown off the Rashtrakuta joke There 
was every reason for the Rashtrakutas to seek the aid of the Eastern 
Chajukyas, to put down the matchless Gafiga and the fierce Valla- 
bha and their allies klangi and Sankila Vijayaditya III had an 
ancient grudge against the Vallabha for it nas the latter's forces 
that were aiding Bhlma-Salukki against Viiayaditj a II Hero 
one should not fail to note that Vqayaditja III, fighting at the 
request of the Ratta, could not have among the enemies a prince 
of the Rishtrakuta line fherefore, that Kpshna, whom Vqata- 
ditya HI otercame, must ha\e been of a different house and aho 
one of the open eiicniies of the Rashtrakutas flic Kaliichunibarru 
grant tells us that there was a Vallabha king named Ivfishna 
and it IS very likely that this was the person against whom 
Vijajaditya III fought a few \cars ago \ allabha Ituig a 
hereditary foe of the Rashtrakutas there is reason to believe th it 
Vijayaditya III, fighting on behalf of the Rasi trakujas sfioi 'd 
include h m among the enemies It seems improbable that lie 
VailahhCndr i or Kpisonav allabha could be the RasItrUuta 
Kpshna II 

Now, of Kj-ishnavalhbha’s friei d and helpmate, iti^si.u 
iliat he was called G mda Sankila and that he v.Oj :> e Lnl of 
the \ aulumbas ( V R on Eu fur lyi p . and t’ c c kr 
igsg, part ir, para ao ) Thia a’ate iie it, if u hiS Lee ’ ''oire-U 

I t — i3C0 
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made out, would invalidate the identity of Sankila with Sankara- 
gana, the brother-in-law ot Eashtrakuta Krishna II Even if he 
be the brother-in-law of the Eashtrakuta king, there is no 
objection to his being a friend of Kfishnavallabha Moreover from 
the passage which describes the various acts done by Vijayaditya 
III VIZ ( I ) Nolamba Rdshtrapaltm hatvd, {it) Dahalddi- 

§am Gangakfitasikhai at mrjUya, and (itt) Sanktlam 

ugra-Vallabhayutam hhdyayitva, we do not find anything to 
connect Sankila with Dahala All that is said is that the lord 
of Dahala was one among the chiefs overcome by Vijayaditya 
III Another reference informs us that Vijayaditya burnt 
Chakrakuta, that he put to fright Sankila who was m company 
with Krishna and who had gone to Kiranapura, and that he 
defeated Vallabhendra There is not much in these references 
that would speak of Krishna and say definitely that he was a 
Eashtrakuta On the other hand, they say plainly that he was a 
Vallabha king At any rate, the question may well await 
elucidation from future researches 

After the demise of Vijayaditya III in A D 888, Kpshna, like 
his predecessors, made a senous attempt to bring Vengimandala 
under his subjection He is reported to have surrounded it with 
his forces, perhaps to install on the Eastern ChMukya throne a 
younger member of the family — Yuddhamalla — and to enforce 
the people to prefer him to the legitimate Vikramaditya, who 
had, during the life-time of Vijayaditya III, been anointed a 
yuvardja History records that the Vengi country was, at the 
time, over-run by the army of the Eattas i e Rashtrakutas and 
of the agnates of the last late Eastern Chalukya king, just as by 
dense darkness after sunset ( referring to the passing away of 
Vijayadity III ) ( tad-anu-savitary-astangate timira paialeii-eva 

Ratta-ddyada balena abhivydptam Vengtmandalam ) But the 
attempt of the Rashtraku^a was not successful, for Chalukya- 
Bhima I the son of Vikramaditya, finally obtained the kingdom ^ 

1 J itva samyati Krishna Vallabha- mahadandam sa-dayadikam BhiinO 
bhflpatir anvabnun,i.ta bhuvanara 
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In this war also, the Vallabha king cotributed his own might to 
the troubles of the Eastern Chalukyas It is said that the 
Vallabha king assisted by Karnata and Lata, fought agamst 
Bhiioia I ^ the son of this Bhima called Iramartiganda, a prince 
of charmmg appearance and valour like Abhimanyu, learned and 
powerful, died after fighting bravely on the battle-fields of 
Niravadyapura ( Nidadavolu and Peruvangur-grama, killing in the 
latter place from the back of his elephant the general of the 
Vallabha king, Dandena Gundaya ^ 

The records of Indra III are dated m the Saka years 836, 837 
and 838 ( A D 914, 915 and 916 ) They are the Bagumra plates 
and the stone inscriptions of Hiremagnur During his reign the 
governorship of Banavasi was under Dora and Bankeya The 
Mahasamanta Bij] a was ruling Kogali 500, and Masiyavadi 140 
There was fight with Anniga He was practically succeeded by 
Govinda H'’ who is reported to have quietly ( t e without 
bloodshed ) set aside his brother Amoghavarsha II and usurped 
the throne The records of Govinda IV range from Sake 840 
( Dani^apur ) to Saka 855 ( Kavajgere inscnption and Sangli 
plates ) Thus, they range m date from A D 918 to 933 
Bankeya contmued to have the rule of Banavaii in Saka 850 
The plates record that the nvers Ganga and Yamuna were doing 
service at his palace, which means that he conquered and reduced 
to subjection the Chalukyas who had these emblems We have 
already referred to a verse which states that when he started on a 
tour of conquest the Paltdhvaja, in the shape of the hands of a 
woman ( Earth) released from the possession of an evil lord 
Kundtha ) danced with joy and paid regard to Govmda There was 
trouble again with the Eastern Chalukya-Bhima II (A D 934-45) 
who IS reported to have defeated an army sent by Govmda TV (Ind 
Ant Vol XII p 249) The Ma^ulipatamplates of Amma II record 
that Chalukya-Bhima II expelled the dense darkness which was the 

1 A.R on S I Ep for 1914, para 6 p 84 f 

2 Ibid p8L 
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army of the Rashtrakutas (A R for 1909, para 60 ) Govmda 
IV IS said to have given himself to evil ways, ruiijed his consti- 
tution, weakened the government and thus, met with destruction 
Thus, though the commencement of the reign of Govmda IV was 
promising for the nse of the Rashtrakutas, by some successes 
scored by him, his valour was soon consumed by his extreme 
licentiousness and he became physically incapacitated and was 
beaten by his enemies The State was all but ruined But 
fortunately it was saved by the prevalence of wise counsel, which 
made the aged Amoghavarsha HI assume the reigns of govern- 
ment The Deoil plates say of Amoghavarsha III that he 
ascended the throne to maintain the greatness of the sovereignty 
of the Rattas His reign is important for the marriage alliance 
that was contracted between the Rashtrakutas and the Western 
Gangas Amoghavarsha’s daughter Revakanimmadi was married 
to Bhutuga II and this alliance could knit the two families more 
closely Knshna III ascended the throne m A D 940 and in his 
earliest record ( Deoli grant }, he is stated to have deposed 
Rachamalla and put in his place Bhutuga II Accordingly, the 
latter figures as a Rashtrakuta feudatory in records dated in 
3 aka years corresponding to A D 942 ( R 5 n ) 946 ( Kurtkoti ) 
and 949-50 ( Naregal and Atakur ) Krishna III came in conflict 
with the Cholas We must say a few words as to how this 
came about 

The powerful Eastern Chalukya Vijayaditya III died in 
A D SS8 In the Masuhpatam collector’s office plates, it is 
reported that, besides burning the three cities Kiranapura, Acha- 
lapura and Nellurapura, he took by force the gold of the Ganga 
kings of Kahnga, the elephants of the kings of Kosala and the 
gold of the Pandj^as and Pallavas m order that they may distri- 
bute them in charity If this is not a mere boast, it would 

At thu gatcj of the pilact, of Vijayjchtya III, there \.tre can«ccl the 
emblenrib Ganjia, \arauni, the Moon, the Sun and the IIalik‘*tana (tritiya 
Vija^-ditya-dr-iri-pratibht'ipita-Ganc'i-Yamunl-Chandra Aditya-II >Iik tana ) 
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Ya]-]igaya Vijayopamadyntih Knshnarajain ajitam naradhipaih 
Bhuri-Vikrama-vivarddhita-dyutih Vira Chola ititena kirtyate li 

V 58, p 143 of T A S Vol III 
The Proddaturu inscription probably refers to this in verse 21 
This encounter between Parantaka I and Krishna III must have 
happened before A D 944 The fact recorded in ‘the Kanya- 
kumari inscription has not only dispelled the illusion caused by a 
mistaken statement made m the Larger Leiden plates, but has 
confirmed the inference drawn from the inscriptions of Knshna 
III found m the Tamil country, which are dated from the 5th 
year of his reign to the 28th t e from A D, 944 to A D 967 
The statement made in the Leiden plates was that after 
Parantaka passed away, his son Rajaditya became the lord of 
the earth and that the latter died m battle fightmg with Knshna- 
ra]a This had naturally given rise to the belief that the reign of 
Parantaka I must have ended by A D 947 which is the date of 
the Atakur inscription mentioning the death of Rajaditya 
Parantaka’s date of accession having been well fixed to be A D 
907, the few inscnptions dated in years later than the 40th year 
of reign and one in particular which was dated in the 46th year 
began to be discredited But recently an inscription of the 48th 
year of reign of Parantaka I, expressed both in words and figures, 
was found, proving clearly that he reigned till A D 954- that 
Rajaditya, who died in A D 947, could not have succeeded him 
and that the clash with the Rashtrakuta Knshna III did 
certainly happen in the reign of Parantaka I A single attempt 
was made by theCholas to recover Tondaimandalam and it did cost 
the life of prince Rajaditya Knshna III had a state entry into 
the conquered country of Tandaimandalam in A D 947 and this is 
reported in the Cholapuram record The Karhad plates dated 9th 
March 959 A D, let us know that Knshna III was encamped 
with his victonous army at Melpadi and estabhshed his 
followers m the southern provinces, took possession of the 
estates of the provincial chiefs and built temples to KMapriya, 
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GaruhraartlntU, KjishneSvata etc A Bagali inscription of 
Krishna III tells us that he was ruling from Melpiiti in A D 956 
which 13 three j ears before the date of the Karhad plates That 
Krishna III retained possession of Tondaimandalam till his 
death is amply proved by the existence of numerous inscriptions 
of his found 111 the Tamil country 

During the daj s of Kpslma III the Western Chalukyas, 
whohad bj constant fighting with the successive Rashtrakuta kings 
Dantidurga, Krishna I, Govinda II, Dhruva I, the three success- 
ive feudatory kings of the Gujerat branch of Rashtrakutas who 
were contemporaries of Amoghavarsha I, and Govinda TV, 
having become exhausted, quietly bore the Rashtrakuta yoke 
and were content to hold subordinate position under Kpshna III 
One of the inscriptions of Kpshna III discovered at Bagali in 
the Bcllarv districts dated in Saka 868, Krodhi (A D 944-5) 
mentions the Mahi^amanta Katyera of the Chajukya family 
and stated that he was ruling over Kogah 500, and Ma^iyavai^i 
140 Another record of the king found at Karjol in the Bijapur 
district *, dated in Saka S79, Pingala, Aisvayuja, su 5, Thursday 
( A D 956, September ii ), registers a grant of land made to the 
Sambayyanakcre (tank), while Tailapayya, a subordinate of 
the king was governing the nCtdu Though the family to which 
Tailapayya belonged is not given m the record, we may take it 
tliat he was a western Chalukya, judging from his name At 
the time of this record, Kpshna III is stated to have been ruling 
at MCIpati A third record of the same king discovered at Bagali’ 
dated in Saka 878, Naja (AD 956 December 23 ), refers to a 
grant made by a chief named Chalukyanarayaija DSrappayya 
And the last of all is a record from Nar^algi of the Bijapur 
district * It IS dated m Saka 886, Raktakshi etc , (A D 

1 No 74 of M E.C for 1904 and 64 of S I I Vol DC Part 1 

2 No 178ofBk No 1933-4 

3 No 100 of M E.C for 1904 and No 66 of S 1 1 Vol DC Part I 

4 No 113 of Bk C for 1929-30 and No 40 of S I I Vol XI Part I 
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965, March 6 ), and states that the M alias' dmantddh%pah 
Ahavamalla Tailaparada entitled Chalukyarama, of Satyairaya 
family was a subordinate of Akalavarsha ( i e Krishna III ) 
Theifeudatory is stated tohave beengoverningTardclavadi 1000, as 
aimnga jlviia These records show that the position of the 
Western Chalukyas had dwindled down to that of the commanders 
of armies and that they were enjoying the remuneration fixed there- 
for m the shape of Jlvlta We are reminded here of a similar 
subordinate position held by Cholamaharaja Kumaranku^a under 
the Pallava Nandivarman III, of Narasanayaka under the 
Vija5'anagara emperor of his day, as well as of the later Pallava 
Perunjinga under the Chola Rajaraja III, which position, when 
the ruling kings became weak or suffered reverses at the hand of 
other kings, gave excellent opportunities to assert independence 
The Western Chalukya Mahasamantadhipati Ahavamalla Taila- 
parasahad not long to waitforsuchan opportunity When Krishna 
III passed away and was succeeded by Khottiga, the Paramara 
Siyaka Harsha inflicted a severe defeat on the Rashtrakutas 
Neither Khottiga nor his weaker successor Karkka was able to 
retrieve the loss or improve the position Taila killed Munja, and 
easily overthrew the Rashtrakuta m battle, destroyed the two 
pillars of victory set up m the capital, and assuming to himself 
the ancient regal dignity reigned for 24 years 

This is the history of the hard and persistent struggle put up 
by the various members of the Satya^raya family from the daj’S of 
Kirtivarman TI, all through the period of existence of the 
Rashtrakutas since the time of Dantidurga, as we are able to 
gather from the records of their enemies From these very 
records we could also gather that the last member of the 
Chalukya family, by virtue of his position as Mahaiamantadhi- 
pati, had the power and means to contribute to the final triumph 
and accomplishment of the Western Chalukya object viz the 
recovery of the lost kingdom. In the several campaigns of 
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Kfishna III, this scion of the ancient Satya4raya stock had ample 
opportunities of displaying his valour and proving his ment, 
which must have earned for him the meaningful title of 
Ahavamalla It is significant that he had this title even before 
he assumed regal powers that soon awaited him It is noteworthy 
that he is styled in the record of Kjishna III a Satyairaya 
which proves that he did not foist it to his name when he became 
a ruler Ki^ishna's victories, glorious as they were, left to his 
successors a legacy of more enemies The last two kings of the 
Rashtrakuta fine were not able to handle the situation, as well, as 
Knshna III It is but natural that they should have had to depend 
on their powerful general From the ancestral account furnished 
in several of the grants of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyam, it 
IS gathered that, besides Taila II, his father and grandfather had 
contracted marriage relationship with the reigning kings of 
different houses We might well agree with Fleet that the father- 
m-law of Taila’s grandfather was the Rashtrakuta Kpishna II 
Bonthadevi, the mother of Taila II, was the daughter of the 
Chedi king Lakshmana Taila II himself had married Jakkawe, 
a Rashtrakuta princess Taila’s position as the chief Saniania, 
his command of the army, the connection of himself and his 
ancestors with the ruling families, added to his own proved 
abilities, must no doubt have secured for him a well deserved 
esteem , and there is nothing to be wondered at if he succeeded m 
h e endeavour in which many had failed before him 

We have made an attempt m these lectures to trace the 
doings of the members of the western Chalukya Ime since the 
day they were overthrown by Dantidurga — with of course, a few 
missing links— till they regamed their position The names of 
the members are missing except for one Rahappa Even if they 
had been preserved, it is certain that they will not be found m 
the ancestry of Taila, who finally subverted the Rashtrakutas 
and got back the Western Chalukya kingdom, unless his pedigree 


15-4300 
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gave the members of all the collateral branches The object of 
a pedigree is to trace the line of descent of a king from the 
earliest celebrated ancestor There is no doubt that connected 
with the same early ancestor, there might have been numerous 
others during the space of two and a half centunes and it is vain 
to expect any of them in the genealogy of Taila II 
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